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A STUDY OF PURITANISM. 


The history of Puritanism marks one of the most instruc- 
tive chapters in the annals of the English race. Far wider 
in its scope than has been generally recognized, Puritanism 
has left an indelible impress upon the institutions of both the 
Old England and the New. Its type of character blended 
the heroism of the stoic, the exaltation of the saint, the self- 
denial of the ascetic, with the narrowness of the fanatic. 
While it lived, it was a standing menace against impurity ; 
and, in its death, the principles of stern integrity, of unsul- 
lied virtue, which it had sought vainly to compel a nation of 
weak mortals to adopt, passed into the national life, a rich 
legacy for future generations. 

Historically, Puritanism in England is an influence, a pro- 
test, a revolt, a triumph, a fall. Commencing in a longing 
among the sober-minded for greater sanctity of life, it is 
soon heard protesting against the sensuousness, the debauch- 
ery, and the vice which accompanied the Renaissance. In 
time it grew to regard all worldliness as sin, all pleasure, 
however innocent, as vanity. Like those ancient religions 
which, purely spiritual in their conception, yet issue in the 
gross materialism of idolatry, Puritanism, in the intensity of 
its moral convictions, paved the way, by its rigorous pro- 
scription of all natural and harmless recreations, for the wild 
and bestial orgies of the Restoration. 
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Narrow, however, as Puritanism was, unfitted as it was 
for shaping the destinies of a people, it is in no spirit of nar- 
rowness or bigotry that its principles can be adequately 
comprehended, or its influence upon the Anglo-Saxon race 
be weighed. A liberal age alone can fitly or fairly judge 
the Puritan age; for, widely as the modern liberal move- 
ment may differ from the Calvinistic movement of the six- 
teenth century, in doctrine, in method, in results, the two 
systems resemble each other in this: that each has asserted 
and emphasized the worth and importance of the individual 
soul. Not as allied to any earthly church did the Calvin- 
ist expect to inherit the kingdom of God, but as a spiritual 
member of Christ’s body. The salvation of every soul was 
a personal matter, achieved by the direct interposition of 
Christ; and a faith thus solemnly won was not a thing to 
be lightly held. Nor was it. The Puritan’s relation to his 
God overshadowed all other interests in his mind; and yet 
it was not until the heavy hand of oppression had driven 
him outside the pale of the national Church, not until the 
growing sacerdotalism of the prelates seemed to foredoom 
his dearly loved Protestant faith, that he became the stern, 
moody, inflexible foe of episcopacy which he is usually 
painted. 

Originally, Puritanism manifested no open rupture with 
the spirit of the age. It is seen as the devout element in 
a semi-political Church. It was thoroughly Protestant, 
whereas the State religion as set up by Henry VIII. 
was avowedly anti-Protestant. But in those early days it 
made small show of numbers. The tenets of the Reforma- 
tion had made littie impression on the mass of Englishmen 
when Henry broke away from the papacy. It was no part 
of the design of this monarch, in establishing a national 
church, to foster opinions which he held in abhorrence ; and 
his new departure seemed to promise little for the cause of 
the reformed faith. The changes effected in doctrine and 
ritual were so slight that the popular mind received no 
severe shock. While the supremacy from being vested in a 
Roman pontiff was incorporated in the crown, while the 
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religious houses (many of which had become hot-beds of im- 
morality) were confiscated, and glaring ecclesiastical abuses 
were reformed, the service was still, with few alterations, 
the service of the Catholic Church rendered into the ver- 
nacular. There was the same pomp of worship, the same 
method of church government; and the national instinct of 
independence was flattered by the transfer of authority from 
the pope to the king. 

It is perhaps quite as well upon the whole that no violent 
changes were carried into effect at the outset in England, 
although no questions of policy can excuse the cruelties 
practised in Henry’s reign upon the thorough-going reform- 
ers. But a sudden wrenching of the popular faith, which 
centuries have combined to settle in one groove, would cer- 
tainly have been disastrous. As a matter of fact, the break 
with the mother Church, although followed by such appar- 
ently insignificant alterations in religion, was in itself a step 
so important that a more decided reformation could not fail 
to grow out of it. To justify even thus much of reforma- 
tion, Henry and his ministers were forced to make use of 
arguments which in their logical outcome were fatal to 
many of the doctrines and practices which they desired to 
retain. Time of course would be required for the develop- 
ment of the new faith, and the obvious advantages of this 
gradual change of base are seen in the ease with which the 
popular adhesion passed from the Roman to the English 
Charch. 

But great evils are inseparable from any system of State 
religion. It will either overawe the civil power or be over- 
awed by it. The Church of England, having been called 
into being to serve the selfish purposes of the king, stood 
pledged from the moment of its birth to unswerving loyalty 
to his person. It rendered a glad assent to his headship, 
and lent itself a willing instrument in his hands. As a 
tool, it was pliant and useful, its spiritual being quite sub- 
ordinate to its political function. 

But at Henry’s death the whole aspect of religion in 
England was changed. The charge of government fell into 
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the control of men whose sympathies were largely Protes- 
tant; and the young king, Edward VI., was a ductile in- 
strument with them. The articles of faith were at once 
revised in the interests of the prevailing Protestant belief, 
and the break with the Catholic Church was emphasized, 
where before it had been veiled. Suddenly, it became ap- 


parent that the Church of England was a Protestant body 


with strongly Calvinistic leanings; and before the subjects 
of the crown had had time to recover from the surprise 
which this change had occasioned they were sternly bidden 
to conform to the new order. 

Easily as the establishment which had been set up in 
Henry’s reign had fitted into the place of the older wor- 
ship, the bulk of the people of England had not ceased to 
be Catholic at heart. They still distrusted heresy; and 
this summons to an entire abjuration of their faith came 
with an abruptness which startled and antagonized them. 
Great movements make head slowly; but the ascendency 
which the men about the king had acquired depended for 
its perpetuity upon the overthrow of the Catholic sentiment. 
The Church, true to its policy, again became the vehicle of 
ambition. Catholics throughout the realm experienced the 
bitterness of persecution, and the cruelty which attended 
the short-lived triumph of Protestantism under Edward 
paved the way for the bloody reaction of Queen Mary. 

In the relentless crusade which this infatuated woman 
waged upon her religious opponents, degrees of Protestant- 
ism counted for nothing. To have cast off the supremacy 
of the Pope constituted heresy worthy of death, and the 
added contumacy of the most pronounced Calvinist could 
suffer no greater penalty. But papistical bigotry served 
only to cement the opposition to Rome into a firmer bond. 
The fact that Cranmer’s mild Protestantism, even after the 
most solemn recantation, was not sufficient to save him from 
the stake, warned the whole people of the true character of 
the religious contest. The advanced Protestants were in 
communication with the fountains of the reformed faith on 
the Continent, and more than all others they stood for the 
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religious liberty of Englishmen. Every execution under 
Mary gained hundreds of converts to Protestantism, and the 
revolt naturally carried men to extreme views. 

The day of Catholic triumph was brief, but it was of 
sufficient duration to effect a vast alteration in the popular 
religious belief. When Elizabeth came to the throne, she 
was met by a strong pressure from the ultra-Protestants, 
who looked to see a return to the rigorous and radical meas- 
ures which had prevailed in Edward’s reign. If at the 
outset they were disappointed; if the clear judgment of 
the queen, singularly — and for England happily — wanting 
in religious enthusiasm, prevented the establishment of a 
strictly Calvinistic form of worship, which would have 
alienated from her not only the old Catholics, but those 
moderate reformers who were quite content with the eccle- 
siastical compromise of her father,—the steady trend of 
events throughout her reign conspired to bring into greater 
and still greater prominence the teachings of the advanced 
Protestants. 

Elizabeth had little love for these strict religionists, it is 
true; but in every crisis of the national life it was the 
strong arm of the Puritan (the name by which they were 
now generally known) which interposed between England 
and her foes. On the Continent, the queen saw that the 
cause of Protestantism was her own cause; and while she 
aided the Huguenots in France, and the struggling prov- 
inces of Spain in the Low Countries, she could not with 
consistency add to the burdens of her own Puritan subjects 
at home. This she had no mind to do. Freedom of relig- 
ious thought she would gladly have granted, while enfore- 
ing as mildly as possible an outward conformity to the 
established worship. Throughout the greater part of her 
reign, Elizabeth was successful in preserving a fair relig- 
ious balance among her people; and, although her fame is 
hot free from the charge of persecution, the fact that the 
supposed necessity of preserving unity of religious faith 
was hardly controverted in her time is some extenuation 
of her fault. The general wisdom of her policy was at- 
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tested by the affection in which she was almost universally 
held. 

Under her prudent management, England advanced rap- 
idly in domestic prosperity, gathering her energies for the 
great struggle which was to check the victorious march of 
the Catholic reaction. 

The result of the Spanish war inspired the Puritans with 
high hopes. To their activity and heroism upon the sea 
was due the defeat of the terrible Armada; and their loyalty, 
above taint of disaffection, marked their party as the main 
reliance of the kingdom against foreign invasion. It is true 
that, in the supreme hour of England’s peril, her Catholic 
population responded nobly to the call of patriotism, choos- 
ing rather to incur the displeasure of Rome than to give aid 
to their country’s foes. But it was not less true that, since 
her accession to the throne, the most insidious and unrelent- 
ing enemy with which Elizabeth had had to deal had been 
the Catholic Church. After the Spanish defeat, the force 
of popular sentiment became too strong to be resisted. 
Proscriptive measures were loudly demanded; and, in the 
humiliation of the Catholics, the Puritan fancied he saw 
greater security for the future of his own views. 

For many years, the growth of this party in numbers, in 
respectability, in power, had been steadily increasing. Puri- 
tan seamen had wrested the control of the seas from Spain, 
and Puritan merchants had grown rich on the spoils of her 
shattered commerce. “The bulk of the country gentlemen, 
the bulk of the wealthier traders, had become Puritan.” 
The clergy throughout the realm who were noted for de- 
votional zeal were almost to a man of that faction. The 
sentiment of the Universities was largely tinctured with 
Puritanism; while the gorgeousness of public worship was 
gradually being modified, in response. to an intelligent 
demand for a more simple ritual. There were yet many 
reforms which the Puritan desired to see effected in thé 
Church; but these, which he refrained from pressing upon 
the queen in her last days, were confidently expected from 
her successor. The Puritan of the Elizabethan age was no 
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fanatic: he was prosperous, he was powerful, with well- 
ordered ideas as to the object and conduct of life. A little 
too much of a precisian, without doubt, but yet a man in 
whom the gush of pure natural affection was very strong,— 
a lover of home and the family, jealous of the training and 
care of his children, a devoted friend, a kind neighbor, 
a patriotic citizen. Puritanism was unquestionably the 
strongest element in the State, morally and intellectually. 
There can be no doubt that a consciousness of their strength 
inspired the Puritans with patience to wait through the 
closing years of Elizabeth’s reign, during which they suf- 
fered considerably. The Church itself seemed fast coming 
over to their views; and, with the ascendency in the House 
of Commons which they held, the outlook was hopeful. 

But the accession of the new dynasty to the throne of 
England was destined to blast the Puritan’s anticipations of 
religious reformation, and. his longing for political liberty as 
well. Before he had set foot in his new dominions, James 
had been assured by Archbishop Whitgift of the loyalty of 
the Church of England, and of its peculiar adaptability to aid 
in the administration of monarchical government. . He came 
therefore to his new charge fresh from the ratings of the 
Calvinistic ministers of Scotland, with a mind already pre- 
disposed to the most extreme High-Church principles. His 
feeling upon religious matters was not, however, generally 
known at his accession. By the mass of Englishmen he 
was looked upon as likely from his Scottish blood to be 
favorable to the sterner Protestantism which prevailed in 
his northern dominions. The petition, therefore, which met 
him upon the threshold of his reign, for a redress of eccle- 
siastical grievances, was presented with very considerable 
confidence. Eight hundred and twenty-five ministers of the 
Church of England joined in asking for certain reforms, 
which, while aiming at the restraint of arbitrary power on 
the part of the bishops, and the abolition of certain cere- 
monies which in the minds of the Puritans savored of popery, 
in no sense trenched upon the real dignity of the Episco- 
pate. The general aim of the changes proposed was Calvin- 
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istic; and, had they been adopted, the doctrine and ritual of 
the Church would have been brought into more thorough 
sympathy with the Protestant spirit of the age. But the 
petitioners were careful to disclaim any design to revolu- 
tionize the Church. “Neither as factious men desiring a 
popular parity in the Church, nor as schismatics, aiming at 
the dissolution of the State ecclesiastical, but as the faith- 
ful ministers of Christ and loyal subjects to his majesty, 
they humbly desired a redress of some abuses.” * 

Thus respectfully did his Puritan subjects address their 
new monarch. They had reason to expect at least consider- 
ate treatment at his hands. Of all the people of England, 
none had given such incontestable evidences of patriotism 
aud loyalty as the Puritans; and Elizabeth, with great 
practical shrewdness, had humored their conscientious scru- 
ples for the most part, requiring from their ministers only 
nominal adherence to those forms to which they were 
averse. James, however, viewed the statesmanship of his 
predecessor with ill-concealed contempt; and his jealous 
temper at once took offence at the action of the petitioning 
clergy. The hope that he held out to them by granting 
a conference at Hampton Court was groundless. The ani- 
mosity of the Universities had been awakened by the third 
article in the petition, which asked “that impropriations 
annexed to bishoprics and colleges be given to preaching 
incumbents only; and that lay impropriations be charged 
with a sixth or seventh part for the maintenance of a 
preacher.” This was a blow at their revenues; and the 
Oxonians attacked the Puritan ministers in an answering 
petition to the king, in which the democratical character of 
the reformed churches of the Continent was pointed out, 
and a warning was uttered against encouraging a spirit at 
home whose growth would inevitably infringe upon the 
royal prerogative. Cambridge joined Oxford in pleading 
for the retention, unchanged, of all doctrines and usages of 
the Church as they were at present established. The voice 
of the bishops was added to those of the two great seats of 
learning, and their united arguments suited well the temper 


* Quoted in Neal's History of the Puritans. 
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of the king. If he had entered England with a favorable 
regard for her church establishment, he was now more 
than ever convinced of its value as an adjunct to arbitrary 
rule. 

The conference was held, and the prayers of the Puritans 
were rejected with insult and ridicule. Notwithstanding 
the fact that there was as yet no pronounced discontent 
with episcopal supervision, under proper restraints, in the 
Church, James persisted in viewing the petition as primarily 
an attack upon the bishops and through them upon his own 
supremacy. “No bishop, no king,” he told them; and, lest 
they should indulge a hope of any further liberty of con- 
science within the Church, he said, “I will have one doc- 
trine, one discipline, one religion in substance and cere- 
mony.” And, in closing, the memorable words, “If this 
be all your party have to say, I will make them conform, or 
I will harry them out of this land, or else worse.” 

A book of canons drawn up by Bancroft, a prelate whose 
hostility to the Puritans was of the most bitter and relent- 
less type, was speedily issued, in which ipso facto excommu- 
nications were dealt out unsparingly to all who in any man- 
ner called in question the doctrines, rites, ceremonies, or 
government of the Church. A rigid conformity in all mat- 
ters of public worship was enforced; and, as a conse- 
quence, nearly “three hundred Puritan ministers were 
silenced or deprived, some of whom were excommunicated 
and cast into prison, and others forced into banishment to 
preserve their consciences.” 

Up to this time, Puritanism had existed almost entirely 
within the Church, the number of non-conformists, embrac- 
ing Presbyterians, Brownists, and Anabaptists, being very 
small. And, although there had been just cause for discon- 
tent with the treatment many prominent members of the 
party had received under Elizabeth, there had been in her 
reign no organized persecution. Now, however, we note the 
beginning of a system of oppression, which drove many lov- 
ing adherents from the Church of England, while it harassed 
and abused those who remained within its fold. The sig- 
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nificance of this spectacle, too, is heightened, when we 
reflect that, coincident with the rise of this new spirit of 
proscription among the prelates and hand in hand with it, 
was springing up a spirit of absolutism in civil affairs, whose 
assumptions placed the liberty of the subject more and more 
at the mercy of the king. 

In his History of the English People, Green observes that 
James was never anything but a foreigner in England, that 
he never understood the people, the Church, or the govern- 
ment. And, certainly, a careful study of the events of his 
reign must convince any unbiassed mind of the truth of 
this statement. He came among a people loyal and gener- 
ous, well disposed towards him,—their gratitude at having 
a Protestant succession assured atoning for any feeling of 
race jealousy they entertained,—and anxious to unite with 
him in securing the stability and glory of the realm. Long 
before he died, he had antagonized every element in the 
national life whose support he should have courted. The 
limits of the present article forbid anything but a glance at 
the history of twenty-two eventful years,— a time of griev- 
ous tyranny, of great suffering on the part of the people, but 
in which the sword was forging that was to put an end for- 
ever to absolute monarchy in England. 

In the first Parliament which met after the death of Eliza- 
beth, the Puritan element predominated. The House of 
Commons refused for the first time to transact business on 
the Lord’s day, and so urgent was their demand for church 
reform that James dissolved them to be rid of their impor- 
tunity. Their dissolution, however, did not occur until 
1611; and meantime the tyranny of the ecclesiastical courts 
and the arrogance of the prelates were making the cause of 
the Puritan the cause of all patriotic Englishmen. The 
right of petition was denied, the judges, at the instigation 
of the king, holding “ that it was an offence finable at discre- 
tion and very near to treason and felony in the punishment, 
as it tended to the raising sedition, rebellion, and discontent 
among the people.” 

The degrading doctrine of passive obedience was taught 
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in the Universities and from the pulpit, while the press sent 
forth pamphlets which were fairly blasphemous in their 
adulation of this weak and corrupt king. He himself was 
never tired of asserting his boundless prerogative, which he 
claimed as of divine right. To the Parliament he said: “As 
God can create and destroy, make and unmake, at his pleas- 
ure, so kings can give life and death, judge all, and be 
judged by none. They can exalt and debase, and, like men 
at chess, make a pawn take a bishop or a knight.” At 
another time, speaking in the Star Chamber in justification 
of the arbitrary manner in which the common law was over- 
ruled, he addressed the judges thus: “ The king, sitting in 
the throne of God, all judgments centre in him; and there- 
fore for inferior courts to determine difficult questions with- 
out consulting him was to encroach upon his prerogative 
and to limit his power, which it was not lawful for any 
lawyer or subject to dispute. As it is atheism and blas- 
phemy to dispute what God can do, so it is presumption 
and a high contempt to dispute what kings can do or say: 
it is to take away that mystical reverence that belongs to 
them who sit in the throne’ of God. Plead not,” he con- 
tinued, “upon Puritanical principles, which make all things 
popular, but keep within the ancient limits.” * 

These rantings of a mind half unhinged by egotism were 
taken up by the court clergy, who vied with each other in 
the task of self-degradation. The doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence was aimed at the Puritan. It was the very antithesis 
of Calvinism, which taught men to obey God before the 
king. James had experienced in his early life the boldness 
with which that stern doctrine inspired men. More than 
once he had been taken to task by the Scotch ministers. “I 
must tell you, sir,” said Andrew Melville to him on one 
occasion, “there are two kings and two kingdoms in Scot- 
land. There is Christ Jesus, the king, and his kingdom, 
the Kirk, whose subject James VI. is, and of whose king- 
dom not a king nor a lord nor a head, but a member.” + 
These and similar words never ceased to rankle in the 


* The foregoing citations are taken from Neal. 
t Green’s History of the English People. 
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breast of a monarch whose notions of autocratic rule were 
as lofty as those of any despot who ever existed. It was 
enough for James to know that the Puritans were Calvin- 
ists. Therein he discovered the potent seeds of rebellion ; 
and, as he drew towards the end of his reign, he relaxed 
no measure of severity against them, but rather by added 
impositions he increased the weight of persecution under 
which they suffered. 

It is not surprising that under these circumstances the 
Puritan character gradually underwent a change. Hunted, 
fined, imprisoned, pilloried for no crime, denied even the 
right of emigration, which many would gladly have availed 
themselves of, these men of strong minds, deep affections, 
and clean, sober lives, had ,their thoughts more and more 
driven inward. They had their Bibles; and, as they pored 
over the records of ancient Hebrew history, they discovered 
a vivid likeness between their own case and that of the 
oppressed people of God which that history chronicles. The 
Bible was their refuge, the source of their strength; and, in 
the narrow, literal view they took of it, of their weakness as 
well. For their constant study of the Old Testament, which 
was the portion of Scripture which they held most in favor, 
resulted in an unconscious modelling of their lives after a 
type of character in many respects unsuited for dwellers in 
a world of seething thought. On the new problems in the- 
ology, science, and politics which were rapidly coming to the 
front, the Bible cast but an uncertain light; and yet it was 
by this standard alone that Puritanism was attempting to 
try all things. But, however defective as a text-book of 
general knowledge the Bible might be, it certainly gave 
good ground for judging the folly and tyranny of England’s 
oppressors. The contrast was great between the lofty virtue 
of the Hebrew seer and the almost universal corruption 
which ruled in English public life; and this contrast was 
ever prominent in the Puritan mind. They had a vivid idea 
of what England should be. Their dream and desire were 
expressed in the one word, “Godliness”; and it was the 
fading away of their ideal that filled them with gloom. 
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Looking out upon Europe, they beheld the lines closing in 
about the struggling Protestants in the Empire, while at 
home the State religion was: tending steadily away from the 
standard which had been maintained even in Elizabeth's 
time. Puritan ideas of virtue and morality were shocked 
by the flagrant debauchery of the royal court,— a debauchery 
more coarse and revolting, if less systematically wicked, than 
that of the Restoration. Upon the stage were displayed the 
coarseness and vulgarity of an age which had lost the sense 
of beauty and the gush of innocent emotion that character- 
ized the Renaissance, and retained only its fondness for 
gaudy pleasures and drunken revels. Intrigues, seductions, 
murders, follow each other in the plays of the period. Noth- 
ing is too sacred to be dragged in the dirt by the writers for 
the stage, who for the most part depicted the warring pas- 
sions they felt within their own breasts, and the reckless, 
tragic lives they led. At the masques and revels devised for 
the amusement of the king, gluttony and drunkenness held 
full sway, the actors sometimes rolling in helpless stupor at 
the royal feet. The king himself was upon one occasion put 
to bed because he could no longer keep up under the quan- 
tity of wine he had drunk; and titled ladies of the court 
imbibed until they grew tipsy. 

The popular sports and pastimes partook of the same 
heavy, vulgar character as the plays. Bear and bull baiting 
were favorite amusements. Even the May-day celebrations, 
which appear at this distance of time to have been very 
pretty and innocent diversions, were attended with danger- 
ous excesses.* 

There surely was some excuse for the severity with which 
Puritans regarded the manners of this degenerate reign. 
And when we remember that rottenness and corruption 
were rampant not only at court and on the stage, but in 
the Church and in every department of government; that 





*Stubbs, quoted by Taine in his History of English Literature, describes the 
May-day practices in Elizabeth’s reign: we have no reason to suppose their morality 
had improved in the interval. He says: “ But their cheefest jewell they bring from 
the woodes is their Maie poole, which they bring home with great veneration. ... Of 
a hundred maides goyng to the woode over night, there have scarcely the third parte 
returned home againe undefiled.” 
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England was ruled by base-born, greedy, unscrupulous fa- 
vorites, who prostituted their high positions to lust and 
ambition,— we cease to wonder that they became imbit- 
tered against their oppressors. Their sufferings were mani- 
fold; for not only were they persecuted for conscience’ 
sake, they were forced to bear their part in enduring the 
general tyranny of the reign. James had tried through 
successive Parliaments to coerce the Commons into recog- 
nition of his absolute power. Failing in his attempts, he 
had endeavored to rule the kingdom unaided; and the 
supplies which Parliament had refused to grant he ex- 
hausted every expedient to obtain. Customs dues were 
illegally imposed, forced loans or benevolences were ex- 
acted, monopolies were revived which ground the faces of 
the poor and the tempers of the rich, the nobility was de- 
graded by the sale of peerages, and the law courts were 
systematically debased.* 


By all these acts, the Puritans were sufferers; and, as 
they composed the greater part of the trading and mercan- 


*It was the practice of the king, when any cause was pending before the courts 
wherein his private interests or questions affecting his prerogative were at issue, to 
send for the judges, and by cajolery or intimidation assure a decision favorable to 
his wishes. The following is a fair instance of his procedure upon such occasions. 
“A cause happened to be argued in the Court of King’s Bench, wherein the validity 
of a particular grant of a benefice to a bishop to be held in commendam came into 
question; the counsel at the bar had disputed the king’s general prerogative of 
making such a grant. The king, on receiving information of this, signified to the 
chief-justice through the attorney-general that he would not have the court proceed 
to judgment till he had spoken with them. Coke (the chief-justice) requested that 
similar letters might be written to the judges of all the courts. This having been 
done, they assembled, and, by a letter to which they all subscribed, certified his 
Majesty that they were bound by their oaths not to regard any letters that might 
come to them contrary to law, but to do the law notwithstanding; that they held the 
attorney-general’s letter to be contrary to law and such as they could not yield to, 
and that they had proceeded according to their oath to argue the cause.” 

The independence of the judges put the king in a great rage. He sent for them 
to the council chamber, and rated them soundly for daring to question his action in 
the matter. Overawed by the tone of their sovereign, and fearing the loss of their 
offices or the ruinous fines of the Star Chamber, the judges fell upon their knees and 
acknowledged their error. But Coke defended his brethren in the stand they had 
taken. The king then put the following question to the judges: ‘‘ Whether, if at any 
time, in a case depending before the judges, his Majesty conceived it to concern him 
either in power or profit, and thereupon required to consult with them and that they 
should stay proceedings in the mean time, they ought not to stay accordingly?” 
They all, save Coke, declared that they would do 80; but he only answered that, 
when the case should arise, he would do what should be fit for a judge to do. 
Coke, for his incorruptibility, was suspended from office and soon afterwards dis- 
missed.— Hallam’s Constitutional History. 
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tile population, the burden of illegal taxation bore upon 
them with peculiar weight. But to every measure of tyr- 
anny they opposed a firm front, and both in and out of 
Parliament exhibited that passion for civil liberty and law- 
ful government which has given them their chief claim to 
our gratitude. By their sturdy refusal to accede to his 
demands they forced the king again and again to convene 
his hated legislature. He found it impossible to continue 
a personal rule over such subjects; while the singular fatal- 
ity which attended him in the choice of his ministers helped 
to render all his schemes abortive. It is true he met every 
succeeding Parliament with the same absurd claims of bound- 
less prerogative, yet no sitting closed without his being 
forced to yield something to the steady pressure of the 
Commons. He had thus gradually lost ground. His guilty 
ministers had been impeached. He had been compelled to 
revoke the odious monopolies, and the House had more than 
established its ancient right to a voice in every branch of 
the government. 

It was in vain that the Star Chamber sought by fines and 
imprisonments to break the Puritan spirit of opposition; in 
vain that the judges were corrupted and justice made pan- 
derer to the king’s autocratic will. The only effect of these 
measures, so far as he was concerned, was to solidify the 
forces which fronted him. Popular leaders were beginning 
to appear, whose eloquence fired the nation and kept the 
spirit of liberty at fever heat. The Puritans who filled 
the House of Commons were men whom no royal frown 
could daunt, whom no dungeons could subdue. And Puri- 
tanism at large was learning a lesson. Repeatedly, during 
the earlier years of the reign of James, had the Puritans 
protested their loyalty to his person, and persecution had 
failed to draw from them any sentiment inconsistent with 
their protestation. They were loyal still, wondrously loyal, 
considering the burdens that had been put upon them; 
but the enthusiasm of a former day had departed. Vain, 
fickle, cruel, and egotistical, James had proved himself 
to be utterly unworthy of the love or confidence of his 
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people. It was impossible to respect such a prince; and 
we can only understand the patience with which his mis- 
government was endured by reflecting upon the anarchy 
and misery through which England had drifted during the 
civil wars of a few generations back. There was a wide- 
spread dread of again awakening the spirit of internal strife. 
“The crown was, to sober-minded Englishmen, the centre 
and safeguard of the national life.” To preserve its dignity 
they would venture their lives; but as these men beheld 
their religion desecrated, their property confiscated, their 
dearest rights invaded without scruple by a monarch who 
was incapable of appreciating disinterested service, there 
was a growing feeling that duty and patriotism united in 
calling them to resist the encroachments of tyranny at what- 
ever cost, to preserve the State and its liberties, religion 
and honest government, even at the sacrifice of the royal 
comfort and prerogative. 

There was in this feeling a hint of that transfer of alle- 
giance from the Crown to the Parliament which future 
events were to bring about. The House of Commons re- 
flected very perfectly the sentiment of the people. It stood 
between them and unrestrained tyranny. In the face of a 
positive interdict of the king, it had boldly continued the 
discussions of questions affecting the national welfare. *It 
had supported the dignity of the realm, whereas the policy 
of the king had brought it into disrepute. Its conduct had 
been wise and prudent, its actions orderly, its mistakes few. 
On the other hand, the king was always blundering. In 
a word, the Parliament had the advantage in every compari- 
son that could be drawn; and, when its Puritan sympathies 
are taken into account, it is easy to understand the increas- 
ing popular affection in which it was held. 

Had the successor of James been a wise and liberal king 
instead of a blind and tyrannical one, he might easily have 
won back the ancient love of his subjects by acting in uni- 
son with their representatives. In that case, the history of 
England would have been different, and the story of Puri- 
tanism would have been spared its least attractive chap- 
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ter. An atmosphere of freedom, friendly intercourse with 
broader minds, the modifying influence of varying religious 
creeds growing peacefully side by side,—such a state of 
affairs would have prevented the cramped and narrow 
growth, the cruel and persecuting spirit, which was to mark 
the Puritan of the next generation. It would have devel- 
oped the essential elements of Puritan character,— honor, 
virtue, temperance, love of God and man, of home and 
country. From his own freedom from restraint would have 
grown a larger charity, a wider vision, a deeper insight into 
spiritual truths. There were boundless possibilities in Puri- 
tanism. The best blood of England nourished it. Oppres- 
sion could retard its growth, could cause gloom and bigotry 
to usurp the province of sweetness and light for a time; 
but the flower and fruit were sure to come in the end. 
These have brightened our own day; for the faith that 
works by love, that with old-time boldness is doing the 
pioneer work of the churches in the modern world, strikes 
its roots deep into the Puritan foundation of two centuries 
and a half ago. 

CHARLES E. PERKINS. 
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SACRIFICE. 


There is a sentence of St. Paul which has often come to 
my mind in a way to make it seem very puzzling and in- 
consequent. He is made to say, in our common version 
(Rom. v. 7), “For scarcely for a righteous man will one die; 
yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare to 
die.” This, as it stands, is flatly unmeaning. I certainly 
cannot understand it; and I do not think the translators 
understood it, either, or else they would have made it more 
intelligible. Naturally, then, I turn to the Revisers, to see 
what they have made of it; but I do not find that they 
understood it any better, for, in the latter half of the verse 
(which is what particularly puzzles me), they only change 
to this: “For peradventure for THE good man [or, for the 
Holy Spirit] some one would even dare to die.” The para- 
dox and the fatuity remain just what they were before; 
simply, we can give a better guess at what the Greek may 
possibly have been,—at least in the two words “for” and 
“the.” 

I now do what I ought to have done at first, and turn to 
my Greek text. And here I begin to find a little light. For 
I notice that (in the latter half of the verse) the verb means 
“dares,” and cannot possibly mean “would dare”; that its 
subject is not “some,” or “some one,” but rather “any one,” 
as in the earlier half; and that for the phrase rendered “a” 
or “the good man” the literal meaning is “the good,” or 
some other expression (as “the good cause”) denoting pure 
quality. But especially I note that for the strange and un- 
meaning term “peradventure” it would be a much more 
natural rendering to say “swiftly,” or “promptly.” And, 
putting these hints together, I seem to find a meaning like 
this: that, while it may be hard to find one willing to die 
for a point of mere individual right, yet any man braves 
death readily where a point of conscience or personal duty is 
concerned. And in this, instead of the vague and paradoxi- 
cal assertion that puzzled me before, I have a meaning that 
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is both intelligible and noble.* I do not know what the 
commentators say about it, but this, it seems to me, is what 
Paul himself says,— certainly a far manlier and nobler senti- 
ment than his translators have given him credit for. 

For, as we cannot fail to see, the meaning we had first 
found has something in it quite pitiful and craven. It seems 
to show that when the words were written the spirit of sac- 
rifice—in the sense of devotion to duty —which we are so 
familiar with, both in its humblest and its grandest forms, 
was quite in its infancy. It seems to show a clinging to life 
and a dread of death, in men’s average temper, which we 
should call mean and cowardly. It would appear a piece of 
almost incredible heroism, that one should risk his life for 
the noblest cause or the noblest leader! 

Now I need not speak here of the Christian martyrs, 
whom these very words of Paul — leading up as they do to 
his noble exhortation, “I beseech you by the mercies of 
God that ye give your bodies a living sacrifi¢e, holy, accept- 
able unto God, which is your reasonable service” — were help- 
ing to educate up to that high pitch of moral daring. We 
are well used to the same thing in other shapes, and nearer 
home. There are the old familiar stories of feudal devotion 
of clansmen for their chief: nay, only a few weeks ago more 
than one loyal subject offered his own life, if by any miracle 
of surgery it might be made effective to save the dying 
Emperor of Germany. There is the absolute self-surrender 
of the Nihilists of our day for a cause that seems to us not 
holy at all, but very atrocious—save for this one quality, 
of inspiring such devotion. There was the humble heroism 
of that negro boatman in the war, who said, very simply, 
“ Somebody has got to die, and it may as well be me,” and 


* The verse as it stands in Greek is as follows: uéA« yap irép dixaiov tic arofa- 
veirae * inép yap Tov ayabov ta xa Ti Kai ToAuG GroBaveiy, It will be seen that 
the interpretation turns on the ambiguous meaning of Taya, to which I have given 
what seems to me its more natural interpretation. To make sure, however, I sent 
the text toa friend, a very eminent professor of Greek, who replies as follows: “ Not 
knowing the context, I should be inclined to understand it thus: ‘For one will 
hardly die for what is just, and yet one may easily venture to die for the Good.’ Is 
it an argument for elevating the good, rd @yafév, in Plato's sense, above the [special] 
virtues? The omission of the article with d:caiov and not with ayafov suggests this.” 
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so cast off the boat under a storm of shot that instantly 
struck him down. Every year, it is likely, there are scores 
of firemen, who take their lives in their hand, knowingly, to 
rescue those helpless in the flames; of railway engineers, 
who go open-eyed into the jaws of death, hoping by their 
own risk to save the train; of pilots and ship-captains, who 
will not quit the post of danger while one life may. possibly 
be saved. A case happened the other day which shows 
exactly what all this means, which we probably all saw in 
the papers at the time and most of us have forgotten since, 
in the crowd of newspaper horrors: an apothecary’s clerk, 
_having to unpack a carboy of nitric acid, found that by some 
defect in the glass or the packing the acid had escaped ; 
and, in doing what he could to save others from the deadly 
fumes, he inhaled them himself and died that night, giving 
his body a living sacrifice, which was his reasonable service, 
doubtless—as an apothecary’s clerk. In short, Paul ap- 
pears to be arguing with a far lower temper of mind than 
what we all know by examples so familiar, which we may 
fairly enough call the fruit of that Christian training the 
world has lived under for these eighteen and a half centuries 
since Jesus lived and died. 

I need not, then, go on with St. Paul’s argument, to show 
how that voluntary sacrifice of Jesus bridged over (so to 
speak) the unfathomable gulf between man and God, and 
served somehow as a “reconciliation” and “ propitiation” 
for us; so that, however guilty in his own esteem, one 
might take heart from that high example, and approach the 
Eternal Judge without abject terror and with some good 
hope. We sometimes, indeed, hear it said by the rational- 
ism of our day that it was by his example, not his sacrifice, 
that Jesus saved the world from its burden of despair and 
guilt. But, if we look at the evidence of any of those 
earlier centuries when the struggle was most visibly going 
on, we shall find that the record of his actual life was almost 
wholly lost sight of; such a thing as to find a human exam- 
ple in him is (so far as I remember) quite unknown; while 
the one point continually put before the believer’s conscience 
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was the wonder of that great sacrifice,— not at all in its 
modern “ vicarious” sense, but in its purely moral quality, 
of willingly laying aside the greatest splendor and power, to 
assume the lowest service and to die a slave's death upon 
the cross. In this sense, as those records will show, that 
sacrifice made the central thought and power of the first 
Christian ages. And, that we may rate this great moral 
fact at its just value, we should try to understand, if we 
can, the temper of mind to which Paul speaks. 

Ié seems probable that the ancient conviction of the value 
_and efficiency of sacrifice, as a means of placating the Deity, 
may have had to do with what we cali the Oriental feeling of 
a sovereign’s absolute right to dispose of his subjects’ lives. 
This Oriental feeling I will illustrate by two anecdotes out 
of Herodotus. When Xerxes was setting out on his expedi- 
tion into Greece, a certain prince, who had shown the mon- 
arch magnificent hospitality, begged as a special favor that 
the youngest of his six sons might be allowed to stay at 
home to comfort his ohd age; upon which the king ordered 
the heads of all six to be struck off and set on stakes on the 
two sides of the way by which the host was to march, as a 
warning that no man might with impunity speak of right 
or favor where the sovereign was concerned. Again, as he 
returned to Asia from that disastrous expedition in a single 
crowded ship, which labored in a storm, and the captain said 
it was impossible that so many should be saved, Xerxes 
appealed to his lords and nobles on board to devote them- 
selves for their king,— which (forgetful or unmindful of that 
insolent act of cruelty) they instantly did, paying bim rever 
ence and plunging into the wild sea; then, landing safe, he 
first rewarded the captain’s skill with a golden crown, but 
directly after ordered him to be beheaded, as having caused 
the death of so many Persian nobles. 

These stories show us that Asiatic notion of absolute 
sovereignty, which in all its essentials is held there to-day. 
By a recent report the Shah of Persia, who is the successor 
to the throne of Xerxes, has only begun this very year to 
show a sense that the sovereign may have duties as well as 
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rights. We have to do, however, not with that, but with 
the religious idea of sacrifice it led to. The patriarch Abra- 
ham had it borne in on him (as we should say to-day) that to 
insure the favor of his deity he must kill his own son and 
burn his body on a hilltop on a heap of stones,— the regular 
way of sacrifice; and he created a new era of religious senti- 
ment by coming through a deeper insight to see it in a differ- 
ent light, and daring to set a humaner example. Thus the 
sacrifice of Isaac — as it is sometimes very improperly called 
—is in oar modern critical view a legend or myth, telling in 
a way partly fictitious how that step was made from the . 
dismal superstition of human sacrifice in its most pitiful 
form, the offering of the oldest child upon the altar. But, 
though the form was left behind, the idea has remained. 
Fathers and mothers, during our civil war, offered up their 
sons “on the altar of their country” with a feeling as dis- 
tinctly, solemnly, tenderly sacrificial as that we ascribe to 
“the father of the faithful.” In a more consciously literal 
sense we find the old thought coloring the entire argument 
of “Romans” and “ Hebrews” where they speak of the 
death of Jesus. Down even to this day, the vocabulary of 
“revival melodies” reeks with the thought of blood,— the 
blood of human sacrifice. 

We have little occasion, at the present stage of liberal 
exegesis, to discuss the theological idea— which is little 
more at this day than the ghost of an idea— of vicarious 
sacrifice in its stricter sense. But thereis also a human idea, 
a point of human character and experience, represented in 
the phrase “sacrifice and reconciliation,” or “ reconciliation 
by sacrifice,” which we may briefly reflect upon to our ad- 
vantage. 

I will begin by copying an illustration from Mr. Ruskin. 
Now Mr. Ruskin is apt to take a view of things which seems 
to most of us wildly ideal and unpractical. But his view is 
at the same time in itself a very lofty one, and we may well 
compare it here with that of Tolstoi discussed in these pages 
a month ago; while his language in setting it forth is often 
both superbly eloquent and austerely noble. In fact, if we 
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wish to see what the Gospel code of morals really is, and 
how it applies to common things, we might look far before 
we found a teacher to whom we could go so well.* Here is 
his illustration of what we mean by sacrifice : — 


Five great intellectual professions, relating to daily necessities of 
life, have hitherto existed, and these exist necessarily in every civilized 
nation: the Soldier’s profession is to defend it; the Pastor's, to teach it ; 
the Physician’s, to keep it in health; the Lawyer’s, to enforce justice in 
it; the Merchant's, to provide for it. 

And the duty of all these men is, on due occasion, to die for it. On 
due occasion : that is, the Soldier, rather than leave his post in battle ; 
the Physician, rather than leave his post in plague; the Pastor, rather 
than teach falsehood; the Lawyer, rather than countenance injustice ; 
the Merchant,— what is his due occasion of death? It is the main 
question for the merchant, as for all of us. For, truly, the man who 
does not know when to die, does not know how %t live. 


Passing over what is here said of the merchant’s double 
function, as a dealer in commodities and as an employer of 
other men, and the way the rule of integrity is exhibited in 
each, we come to what follows : — 


Supposing the captain of a frigate saw it right, or were by any chance 
obliged, to place his own son in the position of a common sailor ; — as 
he would then treat his son, he is bound always to treat every one of 
the men under him.t So, also, supposing the master of a manufactory 
saw it right, or were by any chance obliged, to place his own soa in the 
position of an ordinary workman ; — as he would then treat his son, he 
is bound always to treat every one of his men. This is the only effec- 
tive, true, or practical rule which can be given on this point of political 
economy. 

And as the captain of a ship is bound to be the last man to leave his 
ship in case of wreck, and to share his last crust with the sailors in case 
of famine, so the manufacturer, in any commercial crisis or distress, is 
bound to take the suffering of it with his men, and even to take more of 
it for himself than he allows his men to feel; as a father would, in a 
famine, shipwreck, or battle, sacrifice himself for his son. 


Here we are arrested by these words: sacrifice himself for 
his son,— which is here spoken of as a thing of course, and 
which we feel to be a thing of course. But what a long 

*See Preface to The Crown of Wild Olive. 


+See, for an example, the conduct on shipboard of Charles Reade’s ideal sailor, 
David Dodd, in Very Hard Cash. 
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way we have advanced from the idea of Abraham’s time, 
when it was thought a natural and right thing for a father 
to sacrifice his son for himself! Even as far down as Micah, 
fifteen hundred years later, to trust the common reckoning, 
it is spoken of as quite a possible thing that a man should 
give “the fruit of his body for the sin of his soul,” — that 
is, kill his own child for a scruple of conscience or an act of 
worship; and against it the prophet urges that all the Lord 
requires of us is “to do justly and love mercy and walk 
humbly with our God.” 

But at any rate we see this: that the idea and the need 
of sacrifice are not outgrown in modern life. So far from 
that, it is the element of sacrifice that more than anything 
else makes a man’s life moral,— something better than that 
of a well-trained animal. Even the simplest, easiest, com- 
monest, pleasantest duty, done as duty, has that element in 
it. More than any other, it is the mark of a true nature, 
that when the moment comes to make the sacrifice, it is 
made (as Paul says) promptly, cheerfully, and without hesi- 
tation,— just as a brave soldier does not hesitate, when the 
order ‘is given to advance; just as a true father or mother 
does not hesitate, when personal comfort or indulgence must 
be given up for the benefit of a sick child. The virtue of 
the act consists in renouncing something: that is Goethe’s 
own hint of the pivot of a manly discipline. Even those 
very relations of human life which are most absolutely 
founded in mutual love and trust —the relation of husband 
and wife, of brother and sister, of parent and child —are 
not at all fulfilled by indulging the sentiment so natural 
and sweet, but are precisely those which most constantly 
demand the sacrifice of present feeling or interest or com- 
fort to instant duty. One is constantly struck, in diaries, 
letters, or other records of the Puritans, with the austerity 
of the sense of duty on one side, contrasted with the ex- 
treme tenderness of family affection on the other. Nay, 
without something of that austere savor, those relations can 
no more be kept true and sweet than food without salt. 
We do not see the salt; we do not taste it, as such; but we 
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know by the wholesome flavor that it is there, in every par- 
ticle of the food. Much more, “every sacrifice is seasoned 
with salt.” Mere sympathy and affection, the placid, kindly 
flow of family love without break, jar, or difference — such 
as we like to dream of, such as we find in the “ goody- 
goody ” class of sentimental stories — is in most cases, prob- 
ably in all cases, mere illusion but for that saving salt. And 
the disappointments of domestic life, which make the great 
staple of modern introspective novels, come thickest, fastest, 
and worst where —as in the lawless “ Bohemia” of conti- 
nental fiction —love is regarded as a sentiment to be in- 
dulged, not as a quality to be ripened under training, a 
quality that requires daily sacrifice not only for, but to the 
object it lays hold on. The lamp that shines clearest and 
steadiest upon our daily walk is what Ruskin has so well 
called “ the Lamp of Sacrifice.” 

But I wish to keep as close as I can to the religious 
motive and thought we started with. And so I come to 
consider what we may call the response in the soul, or the 
correlative in the religious life, of the idea of sacrifice ; that 
is, the idea of reconciliation or redemption. 

Reconciliation, religiously speaking, implies two parties 
to be reconciled, and two things to be done. It implies on 
our part what is called ransom, or propitiation, which is the 
price offered; and on the part of the Divine Law what is 
called pardon, or acceptance, which is the reward obtained. 
In the symbolic language of the New Testament, Christ is 
said to pay the ransom for us with his blood, and to pur- 
chase by it the Divine pardon, which is then freely given to 
the believer. This we hold to be the language of pure 
symbol, not of literal fact; yet it stands for a very real fact 
in the life of the soul, and it is this fact, not any theorizing 
or dogmatizing about it, which we are trying to understand. 
Doctrine or symbol apart, then, what does that language 
mean ? 

That the sacrifice made by Christ in his acceptance of 
the doom of death was in any literal way the purchase of 
our redemption, turns upon a notion of the sacrificial act 

4 
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which is so far away from our present notions that we can 
hardly see how it exists at all, or realize that it ever did 
exist. We cannot possibly think seriously, for example, of 
such a thing as ‘seeking to buy any favor or advantage to 
ourselves by cutting the throat of an innocent animal, a 
lamb or a kid; still less by knocking down a bull and bleed- 
ing him to death. But this was so familiar and must have 
seemed so reasonable once that in “ Hebrews” it is freely 
used to impress upon Christian disciples the moral value 
and religious meaning of a martyr death, like that of Jesus. 
With us it is just the other way. As a religious image, 
“the lamb that was slain” does not impress us at all, till we 
think of the sinlessness and patience of the victim it repre- 
sents. “As a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth”: that is the prophet’s picture of the 
just man brought to the bar of his persecutors, and the 
symbol abides in the world’s “heart of heart.” So the girl 
princess standing at the altar in Aulis, her scarlet robe (in 
the vivid poetic diction of Aischylus) picturing the blood 
about to gush at the stroke of the high-priest’s hand, made 
in her virgin innocence so pitiful a picture to the fancy of 
the Greek that later fancy, out of pure compassion to that 
pleading image, held that she was caught from the sacrifi- 
cial knife by the same offended deity that had demanded 
the offering, and made, herself, a priestess at that deity’s 
altar. It is the human aspect of the tragedy that comes 
home to us. We are quick to feel the moral quality, where 
we find only horror and disgust in the ritual act. That a 
brave man should meet death bravely when it comes in the 
line of duty; that a pious man should meet it piously, with 
trust and resignation; that a patient man should endure 
patiently the agony of it when it comes in an agonizing 
form,—all this seems to us very natural and simple: very 
noble, also, as we see it on its purely human side. It is the 
highest form we know, of that great tragedy of human life 
whose office (according to the old saying) is to purify the soul 
by those two profound emotions, awe and pity,— as we have 
seen of late years in three marked examples, each of which 
enchained for months the sympathy of the civilized world. 
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And of sacrifice in this purely human sense the noblest 
form is self-sacrifice for an object wholly free from all taint 
of self-seeking: of which the death of Jesus is the accepted 
type. He is often said to lay down his life for us; and once 
(John x. 18) he is said to do it of his own free choice. 
Now many martyrs have died of their own free choice; and 
many a Hindoo widow has burned herself on her husband’s 
funeral pile of her own free choice. But to our thought 
that free choice hurts the moral value of the act, giving it 
something of the reproach of suicide. And, if we look to 
the circumstances in the case of Jesus, we see that it was 
not like that. He surrendered himself — full of abounding 
life as he was — to the certainty of death with great agony 
and conflict. This we see in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and hear it in the bitter cry, “If it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me!” But, that crisis once past, he met the 
destiny before him with absolute patience and trust. It 
was like a soldier’s fidelity, who will not turn back when 
wounds and death are in the way; and so he is called “the 
captain of our salvation.” It was like the obedience of 
a child, which takes its mother’s hand and submits without 
shrinking to the painful necessary operation of a cruel 
surgery; and so he is called God's “ well-beloved Son.” 
The merit is not in the pang of suffering, but in the willing 
submission to a doom that is seen to be inevitable. 

And this willing submission appears — by some law that 
lies very deep in our spiritual nature —to be the essential 
condition of that state of mind implied in the words “ par- 
don” and “reconciliation.” Here, perhaps, it is just as well 
not to try to analyze the fact by any psychological process, 
but simply to look at it and see if we can what it means. 
We will take, then, a chapter of simple common experience, 
and listen to plain first-hand testimony about it. And the 
testimony I shall select is couched not in the language of 
every-day life, which might deceive us by its apparent shal- 
lowness, or else take a coloring too emotional for our pres- 
ent use; but it shall be a passage which I copy from an old 
number of this Review, the record of a pious woman of five 
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hundred years ago, in which the antique phrase may per- 
haps catch the eye, and serve to put the experience she 
speaks of in clearer relief: — 


It is God's will that we have thee things in seeking of his gift. The 
first is that we seek wilfully and busily, without sloth, as it may be with 
his grace, gladly and merrily, without unreasonable heaviness and vain 
sorrow. The second, that we abide him steadfastly for his love, without 
grudging and striving against bim, unto life’s end — for it shall last but 
a while. The third is that we trust io him mightily, of full and true 
faith ; for it is his will that we know, that he shvll appear suddenly and 
blessed fully to all his lovers. 

And this is a sovereign friendship of our courteous Lord, that he 
keepeth us so tenderly whiles we be in sin; and furthermore he toucheth 
us full privily, and sheweth us our sin by the sweet light of mercy and 
grace. But when we see our self so foul, then we ween that God were 
angry with us for our sins. Then we be stirred of the Holy Ghost by 
contrition into prayer and desire, amending of our self with all our 
might to slack the wrath of God, unto the time we find a rest in soul, 
and softness in conscience. And then hope we that God hath forgiven 
us our sin; and it is true. And then sheweth our courteous Lord him- 
self to the soul merrily, and of full glad cheer, with friendfully welcom- 
ing, as if it had been in pain and in prison, saying thus: My dear darling! 
I am glad thou art come to me in all thy woe. I have ever been with thee ; 
and now seest thou me loving, and we be oned in bliss. 


If we had been trying to describe some such experience as. 
that, we should have dropped all this quaint dialect, and this 
charming old imagery — as if we were trying, very humbly, 
to do service to some very powerful and kind-hearted noble- 
man, who was too great a gentleman not to be polite to the 
very humblest of his servants. We should have spoken, 
perhaps, of some duty that had seemed to us very hard, till 
we took hold manfully, and were all the happier for having 
done it. We should have spoken, perhaps, of some fault or 
misdeed that had made us very much ashamed, and of an 
effort to get the better of it — which very effort had given 
us great joy. We should have told, perhaps, of some sorrow 
or pain, sickness or loss, in which we had found real peace 
by throwing ourselves (so to speak) upon the bosom of the 
Eternal, much as a spent seaman trusts himself to the buoy- 
ancy of the wave, and so receiving in a moment that which 
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religionists speak of as the salvation that comes by faith. If 
we are really at once humble of heart and clear in under- 
standing, we shall not, I think, speak of it as if the Lord of 
all things were really thinking about us and pleading so with 
us. That is the language of the heart, not always to be 
translated into the dialect of the understanding. We set 
it down as imagery and symbol, in which all of us have 
at times to speak of religious things. The one main fact 
which we seem to have a glimpse of is this: that there is a 
deep sense of unworthiness, weakness, ignorance, shame ; 
and that the way of the meanest duty has been the way of 
deliverance from that gloom into a great light and joy. 

That duty was our act of sacrifice. That joy was the joy 
of our pardon and reconciliation. Somehow — we do not 
well know why —a certain sense of alienation, of disobe- 
dience, of unworthiness, is likely to come first, and to come 
with a very keen and deep sense of contrition, as the con- 
dition of the peace and joy that follow. This, we may per- 
haps say, is our way of sharing that sentiment which claims 
no merits and no rights in presence of one’s Sovereign. We 
are but unprofitable servarits; we have done only that 
which it was our duty todo. At least, the humility which 
that sentiment implies is the condition of the reward that 
follows. Possibly, we may not have felt it for ourselves. 
Perhaps we shall think we have not, even if we have. But, 
if we think of it again,—longer, deeper, and alone,—we 
may find, after all, that we are not quite strangers to such 
experience. We, too, have had something like a sense of 
alienation, contrition, unworthiness, unrest. We, too, by 
that way have found again harmony and peace. The expe- 
rience came and went. It is one of the subtlest, deepest, 
obscurest, in our religious psychology. But it is there. 
And it may stand as our key, our hint, our help, in under- 
standing that fact which has been of such enormous moment 
in the spiritual evolution of humanity, and which we call 
the Law of Sacrifice. 





Religious Education. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
THE METHOD OF NATURE. 


It is written in the book of Genesis that when God had 
formed every beast and fowl he brought them to Adam to 
see what he would call them. In our schooling we reverse 
the process, and provide the young with names before ac- 
quainting them with things. Luckily, for some time after 
they are born, the children cannot talk, and so have to feed 
on objects. They have wheat for a while, without chaff of 
words. They get, it is said, more impressions in the first 
five years, the beautiful dumb period, than in all the rest 
of their life. Moses, from fear of the dulling repetition of 
solemn terms on the ear, decreed that the commandments 
should be “ bound as a sign on the hand, and as frontlets 
between the eyes.” But from our linguistic way we suffer 
a worse multiplication of words than they did in Egypt 
from that plague of flies. 

Now the method of Nature in religious teaching checks 
the flux of words. With what a volley of talk on poiats of 
no moment our peace is slain! Carlyle preached the doc- 
trine and duty of silence in thirty volumes. We are silent 
when we observe. The poet who wrote the drama of Job 
must have had painful memories of vain-glorious garrulity, 
when announcing his plan to teach not by language, but 
by the hand— meaning the work and providence of God. 
After Elihu had uttered a discourse sounding and sublime, 
the Lord breaks in upon it out of the whirlwind, and 
inquires of his servant Job, under the hail of his comforter’s 
reproach as well as the flail of affliction and disease, * Who 
is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowl- 
edge?” Nature is silent, and we are moved to be still in 
her presence. 

But let me fortify my proposition of showing things before 
assigning names by more than Jewish authority. Plato 
introduces his Book of Laws with a conversation between 
two characters, “the Athenian” and Clinias, and lays the 
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basis of education in the mother’s practice with her babe. 
The child, ushered among the resistless forces of nature, is 
weak, and fears. The mother hushes and diverts it from 
its terror by her nursing, rocking, and singing. The virtue 
of this charm, or antidote, is proved by the oldest man’s 
recollection. Nothing, at least from the early date, do I 
bear so clearly in mind as the swaying of the painted pine 
cradle and the four-legged straw-bottom chair I was so 
noisily rocked in to and fro behind the hearth-stone on the 
white sanded floor. That oft-recovered image of my infan- 
tile self in arms is like the central light in a great picture. 
It illuminates the whole scene of childhood. It brings back 
the room and window, orchard and well of water shining 
through the trees, as from the cries and cares of the world 
I fell into the sleep never since so easy. Whatever else has 
been rubbed out or has slipped away from the slate or tab- 
let within, one thing I never forget; namely, that what was 
done to the child taught it more than what was said. 

It is curious that the counsel which the Greek philoso- 
pher in his famous dialogue propounds, the German Goethe 
without reference to or apparent concert with him repeats. 
In Wilhelm Meister, « treatise on education in the shape of 
a tale, no bookish mode of teaching is adopted, but that of 
sallying forth into the world to see and to do; and music 
again, as with Plato, has a notably large place in the 
scheme: “ Music,” says Goethe, “opens many ways.” Froe- 
bel’s system of the Kindergarten recognizes the importance 
of the executive as well as of the acquisitive faculties in the 
training of either sex. To deliver from fear is the common 
object of all these ancient and modern masters. But Goethe, 
beyond any other teacher, adds the inculcation of reverence 
for that which is above, within, and beneath us, a threefold 
worship of the divine, adding to Plato’s exposition the preg- 
nant remark that fear is natural, but reverence must be 
acquired; and, that it may not be found wanting, should 
be excited, unfolded, and enjoined. 

What is Religion primarily but reverence, secondarily 
benevolence, thirdly conscience, and fourthly obedience? 
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It is all these sentiments combined or rooted in and grow- 
ing from the sense of the One living and supreme. How to 
exercise and strengthen the reverential feeling which will 
draw all other good acts and dispositions in its train is 
the question,— answered, thus far, in Bible lessons and 
the catechism, by telling children about the patriarchs, 
prophets, and psalmists, about Jesus, Paul, and John; an 
excellent style, which needs, however, to be supplemented, 
not superseded, as the best words are never out of season. 
A word or a name is the condition of human intercourse, 
the staple of conversation, and the sum of particular things. 
We commune together and understand one another when 
we speak in terms of any plant, mineral, animal, or of man- 
kind. But how much more closely, when we have all seen 
what is talked about with our own eyes! The reverent 
emotion may not arise when the mere scientist regards and 
prizes the facts observed only as facts to be put in rows 
and called “laws.” But there is no fact so insignificant 
that it cannot be fitly used so as to move that adoring 
wonder in the human breast, out of which all the prayer- 
books, collects, liturgies, and litanies have sprung. Nature 
is revelation real and manifest and without end. It is “the 
word of God running very swiftly”; and to substitute for 
it or set in opposition to it any paper-and-ink volume, how- 
ever esteemed sacred and holy, bound with velvet and held 
in golden clasps, is to blaspheme. 

But can there be any properly religious instruction be- 
sides such revival of the meaning in the ancient register? 
And how can it be got out of things in the material world? 
Is not matter, as the old theology and philosophy affirmed, 
a name for evil and not for good? Nay; for, if so, it could 
not be shaped as God’s own image into man, or as order 
and beauty into nature. It is time to drop the superstitious 
fable that the earth was cursed for Adam’s sake. The 
seams in it are made to show where its Maker pieced it 
together as a garment. In the pit and precipice he but 
turns over a leaf that we may read the other side. It is his 
own colored photograph which he gives us,— or rather his 
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autograph. It is a great picture, of tints and drawings 
manifold. O priest, I see you with your gilded missal in 
your cell. But the sentences of my devotion I read on a 
more splendid page. Benvenuto Cellini held up to his class 
one day a bone from the base-of the human spine, and said, 
“This is what I worship.” Agassiz asserted that a moral 
principle is no more sacred than a physical fact. We find 
God and ourselves in the structure of bird, beast, insect, or 
fish. The idealist says there is no such thing as matter. 
I will say there is no matter which does not manifest and 
illustrate spirit. Our human form is reflected in a glass; 
but we are ourselves reflections in a vaster mirror. Out- 
ward forms as object-lessons do not set aside the venerable 
traditions, for those forms are no novelties themselves. 
That which is discovered is very old, coeval with the uni- 
verse and immemorial time. No paper or parchment, no 
inscription on antique pillars and temples, is more than 
a transitory phenomenon in comparison with these engrav- 
ings eternal in substance and changeful in shape. 

Will you then have a tradition to which all literature is 
modern and new? Fetch not a manuscript from some 
ancient monastery, a coin or utensil from the ashes of Pom- 
peii, or curved marble from beneath the bed of Tiber, or 
writing in the Syriac tongue or mystic hieroglyph: but from 
the hills “ rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun” a shell whose 
inhabitant swam the sea in some past geologic period; 
trace the track of strange birds in clay hardened into stone ; 
study some fossil plant or animal, the coal-mine into which 
primeval forests have been hotly crushed, the oil gathered 
into enormous vats, veins of metal that boiled up through 
granite and gneiss from the bottom of this earthly pot — 
who knows when? Here you have antiquity under the 
very seal and stamp of the Almighty! The sentiment of 
veneration in which religion has its root is nourished and 
preserved against all danger of extinction not by written 
prophecies alone, but by those predictions in the frame of 
things which take in cycles of time incomputable, and that 
revolve from everlasting to everlasting. The true scientist 
is a religionist too, if he bows his head. 

5 
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Thus I deny any distinction of secular and sacred in the 
nature of things: “the ground where thou standest is holy.” 
It is the light we see things in, the view we take of them, 
that makes them worldly or divine. The teacher is more 
than the thing taught. I remember nothing, not a jot, of 
what I was taught in the Sunday-school in Portland sixty 
years ago. But I shall never forget the faces of my teachers 
Joseph Harrod and William Willis, in Ichabod Nichols’s 
church: the gentle tones, the pious looks, their patience and 
pains-taking to pour knowledge into the narrow neck of my 
childish apprehension, and how good and gracious I felt it to 
be for those grown men to spend their valuable time on such 
an ignorant little fellow! Nor have I lost yet the impression 
they made on me of an infinite wisdom beyond themselves. 
How dear still is that part in the drama of the child Samuel, 
which I seemed to be made to act over again, in something 
like a linen ephod! In my humble fashion I too ministered 
before the Lord, in a great awe of whom, like a bird trem- 
bling in a friendly hand, I felt so safe! 

Our science discovers Nature as being no chaos, discord, 
or ruined sphere, but harmony through all the crash and 
cataclysm without fault or jar. Storm, volcano, flood, water- 
spout, earthquake, are but the noise and rustle she makes in 
opening the leaves of her book, to tell what otherwise we 
should never understand. All our religious words must 
have their meaning suggested, supplied, and certified by 
observation of the world. We say eternity: as an abstrac- 
tion can the child ever conceive it? But take him to the 
seashore and show him a cliff, whose lines and veins of 
diverse substance and grain have been pounded out by the 
hammer of that prime geologist the Sea! Explain to him 
the periods required first for the internal convulsions to rear, 
next for the sea to abrade, and finally for the weather, wind, 
and frost to crack and stain this stucco-work of projecting 
ledge and retreating cave, on which the tide beats and 
within which the billows sob: where in your backward reck- 
oning you stop, and your pencil among billions of years drops 
from your exhausted hand, the Everlasting will be a real 
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thought. We say infinity: it is at first a blank and empty 
term. But go with your pupil out under the blue sky; 
efface your familiar every-day impression ; break through the 
crust of custom; transport your mind through the shifting 
breeze in the balloon of your imagination up to the serene 
ether whither no aéronaut can ascend; direct his gaze to the 
planets, then farther off to the fixed stars; point out the 
shining world-dust of the Milky Way ; awaken in the young 
mind the idea of measureless extent, and ask whether in the 
celestial spaces there can be any compartment where a revolv- 
ing globe is not,— and you will lead into the Infinite. We 
speak of the Divine Providence: with how vague perception 
of its steps in our lives! But when we behold the marvel- 
lous provision made through the long series of vegetable and 
animal tribes for the coming and sustenance of man,— who, 
as Goethe says, is Nature’s articulate word,— then how Prov- 
idence ceases to be a hollow creed, and becomes a solid fact! 
Nature, we say, is relentless and unmerciful, and never 
forgives violation of her laws. She is God’s executioner: 
signs of goodness in this executor of his will, of possible 
expiation and escape from every trespass, ever demonstrate 
that there is no unpardonable sin. The thunderbolt knows 
its mark. Matter is resolved into points and centres of 
living force: it is never for a moment or in an atom blind. 
To the Old and New Testaments we thus add a third vol- 
ume older than both. If criticism blot or tear any page of 
the first two, it cannot mar these stone and iron leaves. We 
or our children can have only a few specimens, or represen- 
tations, from this studio of the great world in the mechanical 
accommodations of a class-room. Let us therefore roam with 
them through such part as we may have access to, of the vast 
gallery itself—as we give the children of the poor their 
“country week.” If but half the Sunday is spent in public 
worship, let the other half be thus devoted to the young. 
Let us find a “divine service” in listening to what Hugh 
Miller called the testimony of the rocks. Let us uncover at 
their edges the inscribed layers of the hills, and pierce to the 
primeval forces they were thrown up by, like bubbles from 
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the deep. Overtaken by the rain, let us survey those “ wan- 
dering cisterns in the air,” and admire the huge distillery 
they came from, without one intoxicating drop! Let us ex- 
amine the scores of patterns in the crystals of the snow, or 
observe those huge oceanic water-pails, borne on the shoul- 
ders of sun and moon, which we call thetides. There will 
be elation for us and good cheer for the children in this 
method — which does not displace, but adds to those histories 
and biographies in which ecclesiastic custom so overacts the 
tragic parts. How often as a traveller I recall my own 
shrinking at the gross exhibition in churches or by the 
wayside of sculptured agonies, painted horrors, those writh- 
ings made permanent which Nature makes so transient! 
How inauspiciously stereotyped by the rude artist’s hand the 
waxen tears and ochre blood! They will bless the world, 
who take from religion its black apparel of mourning. In 
that text-book of the mind of God, bound in adamant and 
air, the jubilant prevails over the melancholy strain. 

Our plea is confirmed by considering the nature of the 
creatures we deal with,—not only receptive, but active, 
locomotive, constructive, or destructive, so curious to get 
into things and understand. My little kinsman, a grand- 
nephew two years old, sooner than any other member of the 
family fastens his eye upon me as I approach the house. 
He has a well-laid plot to take possession of his aged relative. 
He knows, as well as any politician in office, what nepotism 
means. He grasps me by the hand for aid in his endless 
excursions. He drags me in how many directions! He is 
almost mad to see the railroad train; he wants to visit the 
red signal-ball on the iron track, and to pound it, pleased 
at the echo from his little fist. He descries with glee the 
brown bug which I had not observed on the petals of a tiny 
aster lying modest amid the grass; he gives a long stern 
chase to the butterfly that veers and beats with its yellow 
sails, wing-and-wing, across the front yard, then to the boy’s 
discomfiture steers out of sight over the stone wall. Straight- 
way the little Ulysses seeks other adventures: he invites 
me to take him up to the summer-house, to the high ledges 
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beyond, or to the well with its rope still reeved for the old 
oaken bucket beneath. But animals are his chosen objects 
of rapt and wondering interest: the dog, horse, hen, pig, 
raccoon,— all that flies above or runs and creeps below. 
Into what a big, dazzling, incalculable museum he has en- 
tered! How the finger of nature in him marks and grades 
the way for his instruction! 

The mechanic, smith, architect, builder, makes good ac- 
count of his materials,—what shape they will take, what 
strain they will bear,— comparing their capabilities with 
the pattern of house, ship, road, utensil, in his mind. As 
educators we may well scan the supplies for our finer opera- 
tions,— not dead timber, but live stuff offered for our use. 
“ A little child Shall lead them!” — that is, creatures nat- 
urally wild and fierce. Let a little child lead us in the 
line of its own native talent or genius, that its divinely 
appointed destiny may be fulfilled! In Horatio Greenough’s 
marble group of “The Angel and Child” the child looks 
wistfully up into the angel’s face and asks, “Into what 
regions wilt thou lead me now?” Let the human guide 
discover the line of least resistance, and not punish in the 
little ones what is sure to be outgrown. With what an 
impressionable bit of living wax we deal! Why are the 
young creature's eyes made so sharp to see, in dot or insect, 
what no glasses will aid his elders to discern, but for a hint 
what we shall lead him to observe? Why does his ear 
become early and easily so quick, but that we may take care 
to modulate what he shall hear? Why is his touch so deli- 
cate, but that in body and soul he may have the best to feel ? 
We are history ; he is prophecy. 

The out-door training I have sketched would meet Emer- 
son’s scornful question, “ Why drag this dead weight of a 
Sunday-school all over Christendom?” and might satisfy 
his dictum that it will be time to answer the children’s 
questions when they ask them. They will ask more than 
any manual, memorandum, or mouth can answer. 


Cyrus A. BARTOL. 
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HUNGARIAN PROTESTANT UNION. 
BY PROF. BOROS, OF THE COLLEGE AT KOLOZS8VAR, TRANSYLVANIA. 


Considering the great and essential differences between 
Unitarian and other forms of Protestantism, union among 
their members is especially significant of that change in 
religious thought belonging to our time. Protestantism long 
held the field under the two forms Lutheran and Calvinist ; 
but neither quite escaped the transforming effect of the 
race-characteristics of those who embraced them; still less 
could they resist the pressure of modern thought and cult- 
ure,—as we have seen in England and Scotland, in the 
conflict between the elder Calvinism and the newer, Biblical 
science, and as we see it now in Hungary. 

Although the system of Calvin was introduced into Hun- 
gary in his own lifetime, it soon underwent the inevitable 
change, and was very early brought into direct collision with 
the Unitarian doctrine taught there under the lead of So- 
cinus and Blandrata. Unitarianism, indeed, had a position 
and influence far out of proportion with the numbers of its 
adherents, and in 1568 it had already become one of the 
four established ecclesiastical systems recognized in the con- 
stitution of the kingdom. Under the chartered rights then 
granted its communities are subsisting now. Meanwhile, 
general science and Biblical criticism have brought about, 
throughout Protestant and even (to a great extent) Catho- 
lic Europe, a new heaven and a new earth. The dogmas of 
the Creation and Fall, essential as the basis of the old 
belief, fell into the domain of myth, and had no longer hold 
upon the mind of a scientific age. Hungary shared the 
movement of this new current of thought. As before stu- 
dents from Germany and the Netherlands had brought in 
the Protestant Reformation, so it has been with the younger 
learning and science of our time; and, as then so now, the 
old is giving place to the new. Laymen penetrated by 
the modern philosophical ideas, theologians armed with 
the weapons of the later criticism, came almost suddenly to 
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the discovery that ali things round them had undergone a 
change. 

But here as elsewhere conservatism stood on its guard, 
and had fortified itself in literary or scientific circles while 
the liberals were only dreaming of such defences. One of 
these circles, now more than fifty years old and having a 
fund of about half a million florins, has published a long 
series of Catholic works, original or translated. Another, 
with a like aim, soon followed; then a large number of 
young men’s, workingmen’s, farmers’ societies, all strong and 
energetic. With this example, it was impossible for Prot- 
estants to remain at rest. Their activity began almost as 
early as the Catholic, but it was at first almost wholly in 
the field of literature. Thus, in 1861, the Unitarians started 
a religious magazine, under the joint editorship of the late 
Bishop Kriza and Prof. Nagy, the earliest volumes being 
made up of sermons, biographies, and the record of events 
at home and abroad,— which became a channel of the ideas 
put forth by the best thinkers in England and America. In 
these volumes we meet the eminent names of Channing, 
J. J. Tayler, Parker, and Martineau. Channing’s inspiring 
essays were soon after published in separate volumes, and, 
finding their way into the libraries of orthodox as well as 
liberals, have had (as we confidently affirm) a distinct influ- 
ence upon Protestant literature and thought. 

But still earlier a literary movement equally liberal was 
begun among the Lutherans and Calvinists, in the form of 
a weekly journal, ecclesiastical and educational, published at 
Budapest (1842). In the first numbers of this journal the 
idea of a closer union between the two bodies was raised, 
starting a long discussion without present actual result. 
Still, however, the movement towards an increasing liberal- 
ism went on. The Revolution of 1848 and 1849, and the 
absolute dominion of Austria that followed, checked for the 
time all flow of liberal thought. All the Protestant churches 
of Hungary, the Unitarian among the rest, were in danger of 
losing their college foundations, as “ insufficiently equipped ” - 
to meet the views of absolutism. The ten or twelve years 
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succeeding 1849 were indeed very sad years for our people. 
All attention and energy had to be directed to save those 
educational institutions which were their only hope for the 
future of their churches. One might have supposed that 
under such circumstances all Protestants at least would have 
worked heartily together. But the Unitarians appear to 
have been kept still at arm’s-length. Their help lay in them- 
selves and in their English fellow-believers ; and thus their 
schools and colleges were put on safe ground again, about 
the year 1859. 

A few years later came the war between Austria and 
Northern Germany (1866), when the bravery of Hungarian 
soldiers saved Austria from a possibly fatal downfall, and 
secured a more prosperous future for the churches as well as 
for the political institutions of Hungary. As a natural con- 
sequence, the old question of Protestant union came up 
again. Differences of Lutheran and Calvinist prove, indeed, 
to be too radical to be set aside without swamping the 
historic features of both; but at last there appeared ground 
broad enough for the essentials of an ideal, if not an ecclesi- 
astical unity. 

Thus the year 1867 marks the starting-point of a new 
epoch in the history of religious as well as political Hungary. 
By the union of Transylvania with Hungary proper, declared 
and decreed in 1868, the former is brought closer to Budapest, 
the heart of the united nation. Those on both sides of the 
forest see clearly now the error of political separation; union 
being secured, the way is open to their true leaders, and the 
natural results will follow. . 

Here we must note a little episode touching our main 
theme. The Protestant journal above referred to published, 
about this time, a long communication under the title “ Dog- 
matic System of Socinianism.” It is the old confusion of 
names and origins; and we soon discover that the well- 
meaning and sympathetic writer takes his data from an 
exclusively foreign source, the German Schneckenburger. 
This was almost the first word from the pen of a non-Unita- 
rian, written with the purpose to make Unitarians better 
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understood by the great public, “which knows almost 
nothing about them.” A suitable reply and explanation 
from the present Unitarian Bishop of Transylvania, Jozef 
Ferencz, then pastor at Kolozsvar, set the matter in proper 
shape. From this time on, we often meet the names of 
Unitarian writers in the Lutheran and Calvinistic jour- 
nals. And in this way the first step towards a closer union 
was taken, as we may say, almost unintentionally. 

In 1868 the Unitarians celebrated the third centenary of 
the establishment and legalization of their Church in Tran- 
sylvania. It was a grand and memorable occasion. They 
gathered in large numbers in the historically famous town of 
Torda, where three hundred years before was passed that 
most liberal act of the sixteenth century. Here the idea 
long cherished in the thought of our intellectual leaders — 
the union of the three Protestant Churches — had its realiza- 
tion, at least for that occasion. Many Calvinists and 
Lutherans shared in the celebration, and the Lutherans of 
Transylvania sent an official address of greeting to the 
Unitarians, considering it as a festal day for themselves also, 
as indeed it was. The English Unitarians sent as delegate 
the late much revered professor in Manchester New College, 
John James Tayler. The Unitarians of America, in a letter 
inspired by the spirit of Christian love, sent the offer of aid 
towards the publication of Channing’s writings among us. 
Thus this centenary came to be the first step towards a 
real union among Unitarians and other Protestants. I have 
already mentioned the influence of Channing’s translated 
works towards this end. 

Sooner than could have been thought, the question of 
actual union came to the front. I am not able to say just 
now from which of the two religious bodies the word was 
first raised; but many facts convince me that as early as 
1869 the idea of a “Reform Society” was entertained. 
The next year, an active correspondence among members of 
the three Protestant Churches began to make it clear that 
the idea was working towards realization. “This new 
Society,” says one of the leaders, a professor of Budapest, 
“was to be the exponent and embodiment of those endeav- 
6 
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ors for a reform, which were loudly claiming admittance 
to the hierarchy of religious institutions; a reform which 
should reconcile religion with science and the new social 
problems, and secure to her the position she needs, in order 
to influence morality in the best way.” Another and still 
bolder reformer declares that “it is time for us to put aside 
all hesitation, and either shut religion out from the domain 
of reason, as a miracle, demanding blind adhesion to what- 
ever it. should say, and thus create a wild fanaticism; or 
else take religion as an inspiration of our own higher nature, 
and thus attempt to bring it into harmony with the most 
advanced thought of mankind.” This latter was the only 
course possible for the Protestants of Hungary; and within 
a year a large and influential body of Calvinist, Lutheran, 
and Unitarian confessors were united in a society called 
“the Hungarian Protestant Association.” 

In reading this name one is reminded of the German 
Protestanten-Verein; and, at least in starting, the one was 
not quite free from the influence of the other. Space does 
not permit me to go over the ground of the discussions that 
arose over the question whether Unitarians and Catholics 
should be admitted to membership. Catholics were of 
course excluded by the adoption of the word “ Protestant ” 
in the title of the new association. Unitarians joined, and 
took active part for the first three years; but they after- 
wards withdrew, chiefly on account of the hostility of the 
orthodox section, and not long after the society began to 
decline, ceasing to exist after ten years’ continuance. I 
greatly regret to chronicle this unfortunate ending of the 
first attempt ever made in Hungary towards a close and 
fraternal union of the Unitarians with other Protestants. 

A few years of rest and stagnation followed. During this 
time, in the year 1885, the Unitarians decided to form an 
association, under the name of “the Francis David Associa- 
tion,” in their own circle, but without excluding any who 
might wish to join it. Accordingly, some of all denomina- 
tions, not excepting Roman Catholics, became members,— 
none of them, however, being among the leaders of the 
other churches. The David Association, growing in num- 
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bers, spirit, and influence, includes five district associations, 
which carry on its work in the country and among the 
peopls. One of the best evidences of its activity is the fact 
tha « the beginning of this year a monthly popular journal 
was established with the title Unitarius Kézlény (* Unitarian 
Gazette”), in which it is designed to introduce among the 
people, at the smallest cost, the religious and moral ideas 
applicable in their daily life. It will also include the past 
histery of the Unitarian Church, with lives and portraits of 
leading men in Hungary and abroad.* 

The broader Protestant movement soon rallied from its 
stagnation, and last year started anew, on the same liberal 
basis as at first. In this revival all the bishops and lay-presi- 
dents of the Lutheran, Calvinist, and Unitarian churches have 
signed the appeal for membership. Clergy and laity alike 
appreciated the high object had in view, and in one way or 
another gave voice toit. * How grand and elevating a thing 
it is to see the members of various religious bodies flocking 
together, and giving to one another, at last, the right hand 
of Christian fellowship! How inspiring it is for this gen- 
eration to see that the barriers which separated citizens of 
the same town — nay, even members of the same family — 
have fallen and left open the highways of free communion ! 
Truly, this is the work of the spirit of Christ himself; truly, 
the kingdom of God is come at last!” Such thoughts as 
these were in the hearts of liberal Christians in this country 
during about a year. But in this world of ours, it would 
seem, no peace can be ever without conflict; nor could this 
Association complete its work without encountering storm 
and tempest. 

Representatives of some of the more orthodox Calvinist 
churches and congregations soon began to raise their voice 
against the purpose of the leaders of the movement. Of 
course, their objection was chiefly against the admission of 
Unitarians to membership. This was not surprising or an- 
noying to us Unitarians. It seemed quite natural that those 





*A memorial sketch of James Freeman Clarke, accompanied by portrait from 
the same plate given in the Christian Register of June 14, is now in course of prep- 
aration for this series.— Ep. 
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who differed even from the more liberal members of their 
own household of faith should not much desire to co-operate 
with us for religious ends. Their fault was that they raised 
their objection too late, after co-operation was already 
begun; after the invitation had been accepted by the bishop 
and chief curator of the Unitarians. But this act of opposi- 
tion at once “darkened the face of the new-born child,” and 
gave occasion to unfriendly comment among the Catholics, 
who discovered an anti-Romish tendency in the movement. 
A real controversy began against the Unitarians, in which 
Unitarians took no part. Four of the Protestant weeklies 
took the field, two on each side. To our regret our own 
Calvinist neighbor, edited here in Kolozsv4r, took ground 
against us. 

The day of meeting came, and in the discussion on terms 
of membership it was moved that Unitarians be excluded. 
I need not here repeat what was said, consisting .as it did, 
mostly, of the same narrow and hair-splitting dogmatism 
with which you are doubtless long familiar. But from our 
Unitarian point of view it is extremely interesting to know 
the ground taken on the other side. The first speaker was 
the Minister-President Tisza, himself a Calvinist. He said, 
“In order to judge this proposition rightly we must be 
guided by the spirit of Protestantism, not by the words of 
the Corpus Juris. This spirit does not endure exclusive- 
ness. It is necessary to consider the question well, for it 
may be that some will support this Association only if this 
policy of exclusion -shall be adopted. But there may be 
others, and I myself am of them, who will withdraw as soon 
as this proposition, so contradictory to the Protestant spirit, 
shall prevail.” The import of these words, coming from 
such a man as the Prime Minister of Hungary, cannot be 
overrated. Mr. Tisza is at the same time Lay President of 
the Calvinist body, and thus his words were addressed to 
and heard by the public of that Church. .No doubt the 
majority of the members were of the same opinion which he 
expressed; but it is more than probable that their opinion 
was greatly strengthened by his words. 

At the first meeting four laymen and two bishops spoke 
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in the same liberal spirit. I notice here only a few words 
of the Transylvanian Calvinist bishop, D. Szasz, who said, 
“T am living and acting in Transylvania, where ninety- 
five hundredths of the Unitarians are living; nay, I am 
living with them; and in the position which I am happy 
to hold, in official dealings, in social and literary work, 
I am constantly associated with them. And I dare to 
say and openly confess, that while I myself deeply feel 
and lay great stress upon those dogmatic differences which 
exist between the Unitarian and the Calvinist belief, still 
I hold that Unitarians are men with whom we may join 
and act together in patriotic, social, and literary work.” 

Bishop Szasz’s elaborate speech referred to the point 
raised against the Unitarians, that they are making prose- 
lytes in Hungary. Proselytism never was, and is not, an 
aim of the Hungarian Unitarian Church. On the contrary, 
we may say that that church has always had to stand rather 
on the defensive, to save her members from being over- 
whelmed in the great flood that has poured upon them from 
all sides. The Unitarians have to seek influence and power 
in another direction. If anything, they are champions of 
religious freedom; and in this spirit have they decided to 
join the new Association, and do in its behalf all that may 
be in their power. The Association will find the field of 
its activity in creating a Protestant literature at once sci- 
entific and popular. In order to avoid possible collision 
among the different churches, its rules exclude the treat- 
ment of dogmatic questions, giving the preference to those 
that are historical. The publication of a journal, books, 
and separate tracts will begin with next year. 

We are very anxious about the outcome of this new 
movement, which, as I have shown, is one of the “signs of 
the times” among us. Your Saratoga Conferences, and 
those like them held in England, in Holland, in Germany, 
and in Switzerland, are manifestations of that Christian 
spirit of our age, which demands “in essentials unity, in 
non-essentials liberty, in all things charity.” 


Boros Gyorey. 
KorozsvAr, TRANSYLVANIA, June, 1888. 
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OUR SUPPLY OF MINISTERS. 


Not one of the large Christian churches is to-day able to 
obtain as many capable and consecrated men as are needed 
to do its work. The demand everywhere is: We need 
more good men to preach the gospel and organize the 
masses on the side of holiness. “It is easy enough to get 
money, but it is hard to obtain the right sort of men,” is the 
complaint made by the leaders of all denominations. This 
unsupplied demand is a constant and prominent topic of 
discussion in the religious press and upon the platform 
of every church congress and conference. The Catholic 
Church feels this lack of men less, doubtless, than any 
other; its machinery is elaborate, and its.solicitude un- 
bounded for the supplying of this want; and yet every 
bishop would be glad to have more and better men at his 
disposal. The Methodist Church puts men into the minis- 
try with less exacting preparation than many others, and 
yet finds it easier to build a chapel than to put a good 
preacher in it. The Episcopal Church appeals powerfully 
to those who wish a dignified position and a cultivated 
social environment, but the response from young men is 
unsatisfactory. Perhaps the Presbyterians hold out the 
most substantial inducement to the young to enter their 
ministry, and yet from year to year a smaller proportion 
of the graduates of their own denominational colleges go 
into the pulpit. 

It is a well-known fact, often commented upon, that Uni- 
tarians themselves have done very little in the last thirty 
years to supply their churches with ministers born and bred 
in their own households of faith. We have imported many 
from abroad, and some very good ones, too; we have re- 
ceived a large number from the Orthodox churches, men 
who longed for a freedom there denied; while Harvard and 
Meadville have educated for our pulpits many young men 
who were reared in Orthodox families and came to us 
through painful experiences. But of our active ministers 
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to-day only a very small proportion can rejoice in a Unita- 
rian parentage. For a denomination which still has its 
great work to do, we have a discouragingly small supply of 
workers in sight; and doubtless there is no other group of 
cultivated families in America where young men so rarely 
devote themselves to the ministry. 

I have been asked to give here a personal experience, so 
that it is not the object of this paper to discuss the present 
disinclination. of young men to devote themselves to the 
ministry, or to describe the causes which have kept the sons 
of Unitarians from becoming champions of that faith which 
their fathers not only prized, but struggled to win. But, 
in passing, I may remark that the dearth of ministerial 
material does not necessarily prove the decay of the church 
or the irreligion of the masses. The excessive material 
demands and opportunities of the age have laid hold of the 
great majority of young men; and yet these young men, as 
a class, are not sordid, but have all the intelligence and 
earnestness requisite for success in the ministry. I am 
inclined to think that this reluctance to go into the ministry 
does not arise from indifference to things high and holy, 
but rather from the fact that the Church is, as a rule, so far 
out of relation with the intellectual and social tendencies 
of the time that it does not sufficiently take hold of the life 
of young people. It fails to call men with decisive author- 
ity to do what seems to them really worth doing. The 
Church fails to get enough superior men because it has not 
adjusted itself to the dominant conditions of modern life. 
But when the Church shall ask for men to engage in a min- 
istry which affords intellectual liberty, which is more 
humane than doctrinal, and which means devotion to the 
interests of the whole community rather than to the tech- 
nicalities of a creed, then, and not till then, will the minis- 
try have that dignity and scope which will attract the best 
young men. 

Unitarians have offered in their pulpits some of the 
advantages here noted; and they ought to have had an 
over-supply of ministers, it may be said, if this reasoning 
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is good. But certain special conditions have existed among 
us as restraining influences. We have only recently, as a 
body, entered into that organic or missionary consciousness 
which touches the young with enthusiasm. We have not 
had that practical faculty for putting men at work at tasks 
which inspire heroism and produce dramatic results. There 
has been a certain timidity in the manner in which we have 
held our position, which has repulsed the young; for they 
give themselves most readily to that which has an element 
of dash and enterprise. 

About five years ago, I began to feel deeply the impor- 
tance of the subject, and I asked myself, Why do not some 
of the many young men to whom I preach go into the Uni- 
tarian ministry? The question troubled me not a little, 
and I began to say to myself, There must be something 
wrong in my work, or young men would be moved to give 
themselves to our pulpit. I think that this painful con- 
sciousness of failure spurred me on to deeper earnestness, 
and led me to dwell at all reasonable times upon the needs 
and opportunities of our ministry as I had never done before. 
And I believe that I was right in my feeling that there is 
something lacking in the preaching which fails to lead the 
very best young men toward our ministry. The growth 
and success of the Unitarian denomination have no limit 
except the limit of superior men who will devote themselves 
to it. And every active pastor ought to win to our pulpit 
at least one young man every year. He fails, I believe, in 
one important respect, unless he does this. But, if this were 
done, how fast Unitarian churches would spring up all over 
the country ! 

It was some time, however, after these new elements had 
come into my work before any young man responded. But 
about three years ago, while on a missionary visit to a city 
in Wisconsin a hundred miles from my home, my attention 
was called to a promising lad belonging to a Unitarian fam- 
ily, who had just been graduated from the high school at 
the age of sixteen. My informant felt that he ought to be 
a Unitarian minister. I sought him out, and talked with 
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him about a University course and about his life-work. 
Upon my encouragement, he came to the University at 
Madison. He is now a Junior, and he has already made 
a fine record as a scholar. But he has had various hard 
experiences to undergo, one of which has been that he. has 
been obliged to support himself. At his own home this 
summer he has been holding lay services in the Unitarian 
church, which the children of the town have come to call 
“the deaf and dumb asylum,” because so seldom used; and 
he has attracted a congregation of from thirty to forty 
persons,— not a bad thing for a young man not yet twenty 
years old to do. 

Nearly two years ago, my attention was called to a pro- 
fessor in one of our State normal schools, who, I was told, 
had the making of a great preacher. I put myself into 
correspondence with him, and found that the ministry had 
been the dream of his childhood ; but, in his revolt from the 
narrow form of Orthodoxy in which he had been reared, he 
felt obliged to abandon his early ambition. I asked him to 
read a paper at one of our conferences, which he did. And 
he not only deeply interested us, but he became decidedly 
interested in our work. Soon after this, I had several con- 
versations with him, and he decided to enter our pulpit. 
He is now settled over a new church, and is doing as strong 
a work as is being done in the West. His is an exceptional 
case, for he went directly from the professor’s chair to the 
pulpit. But this was possible with him, for he is a man of 
superior cultivation, a fine speaker, and he had for years 
given much time to religious and theological studies. 

Just a year ago, a young man wrote me that he wished to 
confer with me in respect to his entrance upon our ministry. 
When he came, I found that he was a thoroughly trained 
lawyer, who had practised at the bar with good success for 
two years, but a desire to preach had taken possession of 
his mind. As he was temporarily situated so that he had 
command of the larger part of his time for reading, I laid 
out a course of study, which he has pursued for the past 
year with great earnestness. We have met during the year 

7 
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several times, and reviewed the work done. During the 
coming year, he will be a special student at our University, 
while he will follow a course of theological reading under 
my immediate supervision. I have already sent him out to 
preach several times, and he has spoken in my own pulpit 
with promising results. I shall afford him more opportu- 
nities of this kind in the coming year. 

At the holidays last year, an alumnus of our University 
of Wisconsin, who had been in our Channing Club, wrote to 
me, calling my attention to another alumnus of the Univer- 
sity, now a prominent teacher, with whom he had talked 
respecting the ministry. He informed me that he had used 
with his friend the lines of thought and persuasion which I 
had presented to him, but upon which he himself did not 
feel able to act. Afterwards I met the gentleman, and we 
arranged a course of religious reading. I am not sure that 
he has decided to become a Unitarian minister. But he has 
preached in the Madison pulpit during the present vacation, 
to the edification of our people; while he has also spoken in 
other churches of our faith. 

Two months ago, almost simultaneously, two young men, 
both graduates of our State University and both now engaged 
in teaching, came to me and expressed their desire to enter 
the Unitarian ministry. They are both able, mature, and 
most excellent young men. I shall assist them in their read- 
ing for the coming year; but both purpose to obtain a 
thorough theological training before going into the pulpit. 

Of these six men only one was reared in a Unitarian 
family. One comes from a Seventh-day Baptist family, two 
from Congregational families, one from a Methodist, and 
one from a free-thinking German family. The two who came 
to me recently were first interested in Unitarianism in our 
Madison church, and their decision to become ministers is 
doubtless somewhat due to my personal influence; but I 
have had much less to do in turning the others in this direc- 
tion. I think that in every case the specific influence which 
has created the desire to preach our faith has come from con- 
tact with an earnest presentation of Unitarianism as a 
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glorious Gospel of Eternal Life. Some one of our ministers 
made them deeply feel the importance and necessity of our 
religious message and method; and, thus inspiged with en- 
thusiasm for the moral and spiritual interests of humanity 
which we represent, they have desired to do this work. 
All of which shows that only a positive and living message 
can win enthusiastic messengers. 

My own plan has been to place the need and character of 
our ministry before young people upon all proper occasions, 
emphasizing the necessity of the Unitarian Church as a civil- 
izing agency. I have magnified the office of the preacher 
in the direction of emancipation and helpfulness. I suppose 
that I have talked with more than a score of students and 
graduates of our University upon this subject, yet I have 
usually left them to make the personal application. I want 
young men to know what a large and beneficent life-work 
belongs to this office, before they have decided what they 
will do and be. I have often found deep interest in this 
work which we are doing on the part of those who had 
already chosen a vocation and did not feel like changing 
their plans; and not infrequently men have said, “If I had 
only known about the Unitarian Church sooner, I should 
gladly have gone into the ministry.” In other cases, there 
was no lack of religious conviction and no excessive desire 
for material things acting as a counter-attraction, but rather 
a distrust of themselves, a feeling that the work is too high, 
difficult, and sacred for them. There are others of the 
number who, I still think, will be led by the ripening ex- 
periences of life to our pulpit. And though I have, so far, 
accomplished very little, yet I believe that many superior 
men will respond in the near future; for our ministry 
presents a work of almost infinite possibilities, and it cannot 
be that these sublime tasks will go undone because there are 
no men who care for the divinest elements of humanity. 

And I know of no position in modern life where an 
earnest and intelligent young man can do a work better 
worth doing, or one that will yield more of the highest 
satisfactions, than in the Unitarian pulpit. A young Unita- 
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rian minister enters at once, if he will, into a position of 
power and opportunity ; while in every other profession the 
young mag is, in a certain sense, at a discount, and must 
so remain for some years. In the West, at least, a Unita- 
rian minister can make himself the shaping and creative 
influence in a growing civilization, and be the teacher and 
inspirer of the men and women who are carrying forward 
education, presiding over legislation, and forming public 
sentiment. 

And there is certainly no reason why a young minister 
should hesitate to go to a town, begin a church, take his 
chances, and work for small pay at first; for this is just what 
almost every beginner in all other professions has to do. 
And, unless the young minister has this courage and enthu- 
siasm, he is not worth much. A young lawyer goes and 
wins his way; he does not wait for the legal fraternity to 
guarantee him a salary. 

Now, I believe that the needed supply of Unitarian min- 
isters will be secured just as soon as our pastors, churches, 
and heads of families make the proper demand. And this 
we have not done with sufficient system and earnestness. 
There are enough superior young men who will seek our 
pulpits, and go forth to create new pulpits, as soon as the 
magnificent work possible there is sufficiently made known. 
I believe that if we preach a positive and inspiring gospel, 
and become anxious ourselves to win young men to our 
ministry and train our churches to foster our efforts, many 
will come; and those, too, of the highest character and 
ability. 

In conclusion, to guard against the inference which some 
may draw from my words, that I do not sufficiently believe 
in an educated ministry, let me state that I attach the high- 
est importance to the deepest scholarship and the severest 
intellectual training. The scholarship of the ministry needs 
to be raised and not lowered. Some topics in the old 
scheme of studies may be dropped out, or set forth in new 
fashion; but there are many new ones that ought to be 
added. We do not need more scholarship that is dry and 
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remote from human interests; but we do need ministers 
who combine with moral earnestness and spiritual fervor 
the very greatest intellectual power and broadest scholar- 
ship. I shall be glad to say something in the future upon 
the particular instrumentalities needed, in addition to those 
we possess, to secure these ends. 

JosePH H. CROOKER. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


WORK IN UNIVERSITY TOWNS.” 


The possibilities and methods of Church Extension, as that 
much-abused phrase may have a meaning proper to ourselves, 
have never, to our knowledge, been so forcibly and directly 
brought home to us as in the article we print this month,— 
unless it were in the very effective address by Mr. Brooke Herford 
in Saratoga, four years ago, which gave birth to our “ Charch- 
Building Loan Fund.” These two statements, made each from 
the point of view of long experience in our Western work, set 
forth the two sides, each essential to the other, of any great 
enlargement of that work on the lines becoming familiar to us. 
Of this later paper, in particular, we may even say that it opens 
up a method which may be called revolutionary,— so widely does 
its appeal to the motive of individual effort, heroism, or advent- 
ure, differ from what we have been used to as the inducements 
set before professional ambition; so different is the field it opens 
from that stated “supply of pulpits” to meet an existing demand, 
which makes the placid and somewhat menotonous routine of 
professional experience. 

But the method which Mr. Crooker has so admirably illustrated 
in his own work is all the more hopeful, because it is not wholly 
new. Indeed, it is only seven years since our devoted young 
friend, of ever to be loved and lamented memory, Alfred Everett 
Goodnough, here in the well-worn soil of Eastern Massachusetts, 
forsaking his settled position to meet a greater need, planted at 
Brockton, by pure personal energy and self-reliance, a vigorous 
root of independent and healthy growth. Our recent work on 
Puget Sound (we believe we are right in saying) was undertaken 
in a similar way by the initiative of Mr. Greer. Some of us a 
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few years ago listened to the quaintly tender words in which our 
dear brother Charles G. Ames spoke at Saratoga of the “three 
little graves” he had left behind him in California, side by side 
with the three surviving stocks that have put forth so vigorous 
a life since; for every enterprise must reckon its failures along 
with its successes. And for one hopeful memorable example we 
have always to bear in mind what was done in the same heroic 
temper more than fifty years ago at St. Louis by our beloved 
apostle Eliot, who took his life in his hand and carried it “ where 
it would do the most good” ir. what was then practically as dis- 
tant from us as Japan is to-day. 

Mr. Crooker’s paper is interesting to us in another way, as 
showing us the sort of fruit we may hope to gather from the 
policy first steadily followed since the war under the lead and 
inspiration (we believe) of Dr. Bellows,— the policy of planting 
and sustaining at heavy apparent cost “ missionary” churches in 
important university towns. We count four or five such churches 
—in New York, in Michigan, in Kansas, in Minnesota, in Col- 
orado, and doubtless there are more — besides that in Wisconsin, 
whose very original and sagacious work we had known some- 
thing of by private correspondence, and so sought and got the 
report of it which we present this month. The policy we speak 
of was worthily inaugurated by the appointment in 1865 at Ann 
Arbor, near the great State University of Michigan, of Rev. 
Charles H. Brigham, who held his post there twelve years, carry- 
ing to it the experience of a ministry already of more than twenty 
years, an extraordinary wealth of accurate learning, singular 
sagacity as a student of social and educational phenomena, and 
indefatigable industry as a man of letters,— which qualities of his 
did a pioneering work, in winning the intellectual respect of a 
very large and highly educated body of young men and women 
throughout the West, that can hardly be overestimated. Mr. 
Brigham, it would appear, had little faith in the possibility of 
organized church work in an atmosphere and under mental con- 
ditions unfamiliar to him; his own tasks, apart from the stated 
duties of the pulpit, he assimilated as far as might be to those 
of a university lectureship, gathering large classes of students 
about him with extraordinary success. And it was left for the 
devoted energy, the business sagacity, the organizing ability, the 
persistency and courage of his successor, Mr. Sunderland, to 
build upon that foundation one of the most vital, complete, and 
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efficient of church organizations —every way a model — which 
it has been our personal privilege to know. 

We should be very sorry, then, and should think it very wrong, 
to let the testimony we give this month pass as a spurt of enthu- 
siasm or the accident of a happy concatenation of circumstances. 
It is, on the contrary, the evidence of a fruitage that has been 
distinctly looked forward to and patiently waited for. Some- 
thing like this very result — though no one could know just what 
shape it might take—was had in view, in adopting that far- 
sighted and relatively costly policy, of planting this particular 
stock in that particular soil. The underlying conviction, some- 
times (we imagine) only half-consciously held among us, has been 
that the work of our future is in some ways different from the 
work of our past, and must be carried out on a much wider scale; 
for it is a work that has to do not with the defence of a particular 
theology, merely or mainly, but with meeting the religious and 
moral conditions of American life, on the largest scale; and so, 
as far as our own effort may go, insuring that the rich, proud, 
and strong civilization which is to flourish upon ahis continent 
shall also, in the noblest and best sense, be a Christian civiliza- 
tion, chastened by knowledge of the Divine Law, and consecrated 
to the true service of human welfare. 


IN HUNGARY. 


It is needless, for those who have kept their mind open in that 
direction, to point out the bearings, of unusual interest, of that 
movement of thought among our friends in Hungary, of which 
one of this month’s contributors gives us some account. Bat, 
because the points which constitute this interest are apt to fade 
out in memory, and because we wish to connect them as closely 
as we can with the statements made in the article referred to, 
we copy here some portions of an account given by a correspond- 
ent in the Christian Register some seven years ago :— 


Transylvania is a territory something more than twice as large as 
Massachusetts. For nearly 180 years it has been incorporated in the 
kingdom of Hungary [originally in 1713, and again since the reorganiza- 
tion of 1867], being that part of it which rests, to the east and south, 
against the old frontier of Turkey. The territory of Hungary is in all 
just about as large as New England, New York, and New Jersey put 
together; its population about sixteen millions. Of those about half 
are of Hungarian or Magyar stock,—a race of great vigor, of great 
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nationai pride and independence of temper, and bound together by the 
tie of a language which completely separates them, so far, from the rest 
of Europe, and which they cling to with proportionate zeal and fondness. 
Not only is it the popular tongue, but it is fertile in books, newspapers, 
journals,— in short, a native literature vigorous and abundant. 

Again, the native Hungarian or Magyar population in Transylvania 
consists mainly of the “Szeklers,” whom we may call the Highlanders 
of the district, as having their home in the mountainous country towards 
the eastern boundary, in number something over half a million. We 
shall not mistake very far, if we call them the “ Yankees” of Hungary. 
They regard themselves as the pith and core of the Magyar stock, and 
as the oldest settled population of the country, if not of Western Europe; 
having, as they claim, held their seat among these hills since the inva- 
sion of Attila, early in the fifth century. (But such remote questions of 
ethnology we may here dismiss.) 

When the Reformation was proclaimed in Germany, 350 years ago, 
the eager intelligence of these people quick!y caught the movement, and 
Hungary became largely Protestant. Moreover, within a few years — 
that is, before 1560—the Unitarian doctrine had been preached there 
to such effect by Francis David and others that it became (I am told) 
the ordinary type of Protestantism throughout Hungary. The State 
religion, however, remained Catholic; and, under the repressive policy 
of the Hapsburgs, Unitarianism was gradually crushed out in the great 
Hungarian plain. But it survived, in a vigorous and stanch community 
(whose constitutional guarantees were defined in 1568) among those 
sturdy mountaineers; and, though at this day they number not so many 
as 60,000 in all, they are as true to their faith and their organization as 
the most devoted church or sect or population to be found anywhere. 
Their 106 congregations, with very modest ecclesiastical properties (most 
of which were seized and turned to Catholic uses by the government in 
1716 and for a few years later), have held their own in a quictly invin- 
cible way, which shows their determination to do their own work, and 
do it well, in absolute indifference whether their numbers are to be 
reckoned by hundreds or by millions. 

They do this under one strong conviction, which we at least can 
thoroughly understand and honor. It is that the education and the 
intellectual destinies of the Hungarian nation are in a great measure in their 
hands. Their attitude towards the nation at large is thus exactly the 
same as that asserted for the descendants of the Puritans in America; 
or, still more precisely, what is claimed for the liberal or Unitarian 
movement in New England, in its working out on the opinions and 
ideas, the education and philanthropies, of the United States. 

And this position seems to be conceded to them with a frankness and 
lack of jealousy that we should hardly expect. Religious bigotry does 
not appear to be a besetting sin of these Eastern populations, certainly 
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not of those who live so near the shadow of a great ecclesiastical despot- 
ism. Accordingly, we find that a majority of the pupils in the schools 
which our friends maintain are sent to them from other communions, 
and that their primacy in the great work of education is cheerfully con- 
ceded by their neighbors.* Their religious community, then, is first of 
all the fountain-head — singularly pure, simple, and domestic in its type 
of character—of an influence that flows, widening, through the veins 
of the most vigorous and intelligent race of South eastern Europe. 

I seemed, further, to find lines very closely parallel between their 
currents of thought and ours. The same questions, anxieties, duties, 
anticipations, seemed to beset their path, that we are familiar with in 
ours. The training of some of the best of their younger men in Eng- 
land, and their eager study of modern thought through the medium of 
English speech, count for much in all this. But the genera) result is the 
same,— a sense of fellowship, a directness of sympathy, a community in 
work and in hope, that ought to make their cause very dear among us. 


IN ENGLAND. 


Besides the points of general interest we spoke of a year ago 
in the Report of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association — 
especially its cosmopolitan survey, including Hungary, India, and 
Australia as well as England and America—there are two that 
have particularly attracted us in the Report of the present year. 


We were naturally curious to see what influence Dr. Martineau’s 
Address (reviewed by Mr. Herford in August) might possibly 
have had on the practical and especially the purely denomina- 
tional work of the body; and as to this we seem to notice even 
an increased steadiness and courage in following out that work 
on the only line really open to take. The Address is likely to 
have its effect where it is right and best that it should—in 
quickening the historie sense and the larger intellectual sym- 
pathies which act to animate our work; while it appears to do 
nothing whatever to chill or discourage those who are actively 
engaged in the field. We look, indeed, to see the body distinctly 
strengthened and enlarged by that noble appeal to its better 
consciousness. 

The other point shows, in a way very suggestive to us, the 
difference of position between our English friends and ourselves 
touching our relation to questions of legislation, or public policy. 


*This absence of religious bigotry or jealousy was well shown when the church- 
building in Budapest (of which the site was given by the city) was dedicated to its 
Unitarian uses ; when not only representatives of the Lutheran and Calvinist bodies, 
bat the Catholic Minister of Education, took part in the public procession that cele- 
brated the event.— Ep. 
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Among us, the task of religious emancipation was done at a 
stroke, by appending a few axioms respecting liberty of con- 
science, or worship, in a Bill of Rights to our State Constitutions, 
or as Amendments to that of the United States; so that we have 
not so much to contend for the legal right as to watch against 
its abuses,— as the subsidizing of sectarian schools by the State, 
or the existence of the Mormon anomaly. There, emancipation 
of conscience is a process,—one, it would seem, not quite ac- 
complished yet. Those of our faith “are still subject to legal 
disabilities,” though “as Nonconformists, not as Unitarians”; 
prejudice against them appears to be stimulated and cultivated 
“under the sanction of the Education laws of the country”; 
“freedom of religious principle and belief can have little place 
[if] at all in the National system of Education”; the Burial and 
Marriage acts also need amending, in certain directions here 
pointed out, before Dissenters can be free from unjust discrimi- 
nations under existing statutes. Thus the dissenting body stands 
in a permanent attitude of self-defence; and has a stake of its 
own in the course of legislation, which we in this country do not 
easily understand. This, too, as we take it, explains how it is 
that our Unitarian friends abroad are so quick to interest them- 
selves, and have so keen a feeling of responsibility, in special 
lines of legislation (as Home Rule, for example, or the Conta- 
gious Diseases Act), while with us private conviction is more 
slow to throw itself across the track of party rule. ‘ This spirit 
is what we greatly admire in our English friends, however slack 
we may be to follow it except in some rare and great struggle, 
like that against slavery: a Democracy is apt to indulge too com- 
fortable an assurance that it has attained the one thing needful, 
and that the rest may be trusted to take care of itself. The 
difference, at all events, is very marked between the English 
way of direct dealing with governmental policies and ours. 

A correspondent, writing of Dr. Martineau’s proposition to 
reconstruct the denominational lines, says: — 


From my experience of our denomination, I have no idea that it can 
be carried into operation. As to the name Presbyterian, it is of course 
usually associated with orthodox churches. There is no doubt a remark- 
able leaven of free thought, even in Scotland; and the English Presby- 
terian Church, which has grown up during the last half-century, while 
it is chiefly composed of Scotchmen, I believe, has drawn to itself many 
of other denominations. It comprises many Liberal ministers, and it is 
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found that those whom it most desires to have as Elders are not dis- 
posed without qualification to sign the Westminster Confession. Of 
course, it may prove that the movement to conform the Confession to 
more modern views may strengthen Orthodoxy ; for these persons will be 
expected to believe what they subscribe, whereas now it is incredible! 

I have read Mr. Herford's paper, with which I accord much more fully 
than with Dr. Martineau’s address. I see that he does not enter into 
the difficulties attending the pecuniary question. The extract from Mr. 
Hunter, p. 157 [as to “the great weakening of Dissent” in the early 
part of this century], is striking. The forty years since Mr. Hunter 
wrote have witnessed almost a fundamental change in our denomina- 
tion : how little “ permanency” there has been in much that our fathers 
held as gospel truth! 

Just now the political situation is weakening us as a sect: many of 
our most influential laymen have allied themselves, for a time, to the 
Conservative party; and, ia some congregations, families have gone to 
Church rather than support a “ Dissentient Liberal” who cannot restrain 
his political vehemence. I do not rank myself with either section of the 
divided Liberal party; but the Coercion Bill and its results naturally 
disgust me. Political power hag a tendency to foster degeneracy. 

I was very glad to read the article on the Sea Islands before and after 
Emancipation in your August number. In the spring I had received 
from F. Douglass an oration he had delivered in Washington after his 
return from a Southern tour, which contained a most desponding view of 
the condition and prospects of his people in the South. He especially 
dwelt on the operation of laws respecting debtors, especially tenants and 
the “truck” system, which had a crushing effect on his ignorant and 
often improvident countrymen. Unjust and tyrannical men can gain 
their ends without being called slaveholders; and there are millions of 
slaves — slaves through ignorance, intemperance, etc. — both in England 
and America, despite of their nominal freedom. That the colored people 
have no capacity for freedom is sufficiently disproved by the success of 
the efforts at the Sea Islands, Hampton, Tuskegee, etc. Being an old- 
fashioned peace-man, I never believed that war would work a beneficent 
miracle. The conquered Southerners were not likely to help the negroes 
to share the blessings of freedom. However, there are, no doubt, many 
in the South who welcome all that is done to make able, useful, self- 
supporting men of their old slaves. We have done a little for Tuske- 
gee; and the printed monthly letters we receive are very encouraging. 

I have just finished reading Robert Elsmere. As I am somewhat liable 
to be depressed, I make it a rule not to read mournful novels,— having 
quite enough to sadden one in the book always open to those who will 
read it! But this novel had made such a sensation that, end as it would, 
I bad to peruse it; and it is a new thing to have as a hero one who 
embraces our religious views! Of course, as the work is a fiction, it is 
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needless to say that the account of the Unitarian endowment in the East 
End, and the Unitarian minister, is not history. If the Christian Life 
is among your exchanges, you would see the Editor’s comments in the 
number for August 11. 


The following hint from a correspondent and observer from 
whom our readers have heard before may be worth noting in 
view of possible events : — 


Fears of European war are now nearly laid aside by even the fearful ; 
but I begin to think that in Africa a real and deadly war impends, 
through (1) a Crusade against the Slave Trade, in which France will be 
glad to vent her military prowess, and we shall all sympathize; (2) the 
Arabs around the new Mahdi will rally, lest Eu: pean Christians become 
permanent in Africa. 


The horrible character of the Slave Trade above referred to, 
and the complicity with it of the growing power of “Islam” in 
Central Africa, are exhibited, with some appalling details, in the 
Spectator of August 4. 


OUR PROPER BUSINESS. 


In our editorial capacity we have often to note the alarming 
facility with which new theories of the universe, and fresh recon- 
structions of all existing beliefs, are furnished forth by the busy 
intelligence of our time. In general, we do not say much about 
these attempts. We might find room, perhaps, for a fresh 
system of philosophy once a year or so; but our powers are 
wholly unequal to the effort when they come upon us, as they 
have lately, three in one day. For here we have presented to us, 
side by side, a “ Pericosmic theory of physical existence and its 
sequel” —only in outline, since the full publication waits finan- 
cial encouragement; “the Coming Creed of the World” in a 
sense decidedly anti-Christian; and a system of “ Humanitarian 
Deism,” flanked by five or six small but abstruse, earnest, and 
highly opinionated essays, in which the author feels sure that he 
has revolutionized all religious thought, and rendered Christian- 
ity obsolete. Nay, he is very confident of our help in this proc- 
ess; since, as he says, “the Unitarians ought to be the first 
Christians who ought to discard the idolatrous name of Chris- 
tian for the religious name of Deist, especially as Deism is the 
best form of Unitarianism.” Moreover, he is very sure of his 
ground; for, as he further tells us, “The answers to the ques- 
tions, Whenée do we come, What are we, and Whither shall we 
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go? have been revealed by the Governor of Nature to the author 
in a garret of London on June 17th, 1866.” We have therefore, 
he thinks, only to take his word for it that it is so. 

Now we have no quarrel with any special revelation, which is 
necessarily of the utmost possible preciousness and value to the 
receiver of it. And we have no sort of objection to any theory, 
“pericosmic” or other, by which any one thinks that he has 
made the deep mystery of the universe and of life clearer to his 
own mind. These, we hold, are matters of private interpretation 
rather than of public moment. But what we do greatly wonder 
at is the ease with which so vast a number of our fellow-students 
in these things—and among them we include a good many 
young preachers, who do the same thing in sermons to an aver- 
age audience —settle for themselves the largest and gravest 
problems that can be proposed to the human mind, and would 
persuade us to accept their off-hand solutions as assured truth. 
“God,” they say, has done this, will do that, cannot permit the 
other; and each opinion becomes certainty to their mind when 
so backed by a “thus saith the Lord.” It is amazing to listen to 
the confidence with which (to take a very popular example) some 
men will discourse of “future probation,” “eternal consequences,” 
or theories of “ pre-existence,’— points where there are no data 
even imaginable for sober argument,—and let these feeble lucu- 
brations stand to their minds for fact and truth. To our thought, 
on the contrary, the discovery of truth is a very slow, difficult, 
and hazardous process, not at all to be come at by fits and starts, 
by emotions and speculations, but by innumerable brief steps 
wrought out by science or evolved in history. Especially when 
the truth, or the opinion, has to do with life, with religious con- 
viction, with historic institutions, the process seems to us to need 
not more, but rather less of this revolutionary temper. If it takes 
years for the best naturalist in Europe to study so simple a 
thing as the phyllozera, one should be rather ashamed, we think, 
of an off-hand judgment of so serious and difficult a matter as 
the destination of a human soul. 

We do not then, and in common modesty we cannot, hold 
theories such as we have described to be any part of our proper 
business. No doubt they are and always will be a very impor- 
tant part of the process by which the intellectual life proceeds in 
the world at large. But, for the work in hand, we might almost 
say that one theory is as good as another: all depends on its 
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being intelligently held and honestly applied. Certainly, while 
there is any work to do in building up our organic life. Instead 
of welcoming, we have on our own part an active repugnance to a 
theory, or a nomenclature, which discards or assails the symbols 
under which we most readily keep ourselves in touch with that 
organic life. We have a very decided preference, for example, 
for the name “Christian” as compared with that of “deist” or 
“theist” or “cosmist,” which this man or that man may think 
more logical; and we stand ready to vindicate our preference, 
at need, on the very broadest humanitarian grounds. Christian- 
ity means to us not a set of opinions, but a spiritual force, which 
has its definite place in human affairs; and we should no more 
think of discarding it than of finding fault with atmospheric press- 
ure, or speaking disrespectfully of the Equator. But our proper 
business is not to be inventing names, or running after reasons 
for changing or even for defending them; it is to take the 
name we are born to, as long as it is possible for us honestly to 
hold it in any sense, because to us it is the plainest and most 
intelligible note of the closest relation in which we are bound, 
morally, to our fellow-men. The name Christian, the name Prot- 
estant, the name Unitarian, came to us not by choice, but by 
inheritance or else by circumstances outside our choice; and it 
is a mere waste of moral energy to cast about for reasons for 
holding or else for withholding them. 

The Liberal movement, as we have understood and shared it, 
has been for some fifty years working painfully through a period 
of criticism, speculation, and theoretical discussion of the ground 
we have to stand on. The process was an unavoidable one, and 
doubtless has had its uses. But its chief use has been, as we 
take it, to prove the futility and impossibility of any ground of 
speculative opinion as the platform of co-operative work. We 
have a task before us which is to be defined not in the terms of 
speculative theory, but of science and history and personal or 
‘ social ethics. Our past will be justified if it has prepared us for 
that future. Doubtless it is among the possibilities of things that 
the Liberal movement as we have understood it, the Unitarian 
movement as we have shared it, should go out in smoke; as so 
many 

“enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action,” — 
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and as has, indeed, been continually predicted by those who have 
watched us with no friendly eye through our years of weakness 
and division. But, if it is to be so, it will be because we are not 
worthy of our present opportunity. Our proper business is not 
as theorists, not as critics, standing outside the arena in which 
the practical issues of man and society are at stake; but as en- 
listed men, who take the weapon or the tool that is handiest, to 
do the work or strike the stroke that is commanded by the Lord 
of our Life. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EGYPTOLOGY. 


In the present state of Egyptological science, it is necessary for 
the student to express many opinions tentatively,— subject to 
correction by future discoveries and more accurate translation 
of already discovered documents and inscriptions. It now ap- 
pears that certain subsidiary judgments expressed by the writer 
in an article on “The Egyptian Doctrine of the Future Life” 
(Unitarian Review, January, 1888) require modification and 
correction. These modifications do not affect the main argument 
of the article,—the conception that the Egyptian doctrine of the 
future life was not the same in all ages, but was subject to a 
process of gradual evolution and change,— but render it necessary 
to assign the Osirian eschatology of the Book of the Dead to an 
earlier date than that indicated heretofore. 

In speaking of the earliest inscriptions, the writer said (pp. 35, 
36): “ Prior to the latter part of the third dynasty (according to 
Lepsius, about 3500 B.c.), we have absolutely no contemporary 
inscriptions or historical remains. ... The religious inscriptions 
of this and the immediately succeeding dynasties are limited, in 
the main, to short dedicatory passages on tombs or temples, and 
to invocations and praises addressed to the living king. Those 
eternal monuments of this period, the Pyramids, contain no in- 
scriptions whatever, in marked contrast with places of sepulture 
of a later date.” In making this statement, which was appar- 
ently justified by the testimony of all competent Egyptologists, 
the writer had in mind especially the great pyramids of Khufu 
and Khafra, kings of the fourth dynasty. Of these we believe it 
is yet true, so far as we have any information. It appears, how- 
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ever, that the lesser pyramids, erected by kings of the fifth and 
sixth dynasties, do contain inscriptions, and that these inscrip- 
tions embody, substantially, the entire Osirian eschatology, and 
the mythology of the Book of the Dead. 

For this correction, we are indebted to Prof. C. P. Tiele, of 
Leiden, whose Outlines of the Religion of Ancient Egypt is 
one of the ablest extant treatises on Egyptology, and was the 
sufficient authority for many of our previous statements. Prof. 
Tiele’s letter, addressed to my friend, William Emmette Cole- 
man, Esq., of San Francisco, an able and indefatigable Oriental 
scholar, is of such general interest that I quote its salient 
passages : — 


I perused the paper [of Mr. Janes] with great interest and pleasure. 
It is ably written, and the result of accurate investigation. In the 
main, I agree with the opinions expressed by Mr. J., which is not to 
be wondered at, as he frequently does me the honor to cite my words 
and to approve of them. Unhappily,— at Jeast for us,— the recent dis- 
coveries in Egypt have proved fatal to our conception of Egyptian 
eschatology. The so-called pyramid texts, now published for the greater 
part by M. Maspero (Recueil de Travauz, etc., iii., 1882, p. 177, ff, iv., 
1883, and following volumes), show that we cannot say any more, as 
Mr. Janes says on p. 36, that “the Pyramids show no inscriptions 
whatever.” On the contrary, Maspero has now found very elaborate 
texts in the pyramids of the Kings Unas, Teti, and Pepi I.;* and 
in those tex's we find not only the whole mythology of the Book of the 
Dead, all the gods of Abydos, Heliopolis, Memphis, and even Menta of 
Hermonthis, the complete Osirian eschatology with all its dogmas, but 
a much more composite symbolism than that of later times, and magical 
superstitions at least quite as absurd as under the nineteenth dynasty. 
We have already the twelve highest gods: Tum and Ra-t (a feminine 
Ra), Shu and Tefnut, Sed and Nut, all of whom are called Osiris’s 
parents; Isis, Set, Nephthys, and Thot, all of whom are called his 
brothers and sisters, and his son Horus. Ra-t must be — Hathor. 

“Le fait mérite d’étre remarqué,” says Prof. Maspero, “d’autant plus 
qu'il détruit une idée recue jusqu’é ce jour. On a considéré les incanta- 
tions, si nombreuses dans les papyrus magiques et sur d’autres monu- 
ments, comme étant de basse époque, et provenant d’une dégradation du 
culte. Nos textes prouvent qu’elles appartiennent & |’antiquité la plus 
reculée, et sont une des parties essentielles de la religion Egyptienne.” 
(Recueil, iii. 224.) So we shall have to revise our conception of the 
history of Egyptian religion, at least for the remotest times. I hope to 


*Unas was the last king of the fifth dynasty. Teti (Teta) and Pepi were kings of 
the sixth dynasty.— L. G. J. 
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do so in the new edition of my Outlines which I am now preparing, and 
which, though published in the Dutch language, shall soon appear in a 
German translation, perhaps also in English and French. But it takes 
me much time, and I don’t think to be ready before the end of this year. 

The newest description of the Egyptian religion is to be found in 
Adolf Ermann’s Aegypten und dgyptisches Leben, 2 vols., Tiibingen, 1887- 
88. I don’t agree in all points with the learned author; but he is one of 
the leading younger Egyptologists, and so to be trusted as to the facts 
and explications of texts. ... Believe me, dear sir, 


Yours very truly, 


C. P. Treve. 
Lerpen, July 15, 1888. 


These new discoveries and translations of M. Maspero, as the 
reader will readily understand, necessitate some modifications of 
statements on pp. 35, 36, and 39, in the article on “ The Egyptian 
Doctrine of the Future Life.” They do not, however, contra- 
vene the main line of argument maintained in that article, though 
they emphasize, perhaps, more strongly the necessity of giving 
a natural and unforced interpretation to those passages in the 
Book of the Dead which describe the condition of the soul after 
death and of noting the evident misinterpretations of the mean- 
ings of these passages in the later periods of Egyptian history. 
In this connection, the words of M. Renouf, though of more 
general application, have an apt significance. Speaking of the 
difficulty of understanding the ancient texts, he says: “I have 
no doubt whatever that some of the chapters of the Book of the 
Dead were as obscure to Egyptians living under the eleventh 
dynasty as they are to ourselves. The Book of the Dead is 
mythological throughout, and the true sense of a mythology dies 
away with the stage of culture which has produced it.” * 

It was the purpose of my previous article to call the attention 
of scholars to the fact that the Book of the Dead nowhere ex- 
plicitly teaches the doctrine of personal, individual immortality, 
which doctrine was gradually evolved out of beliefs of a more 
archaic and primitive character. I indicated my belief, based 
rather upon general inference than upon assured evidence, that, 
nevertheless, many of the magical formulas and obscure mytho- 
logical allusions of the Book of the Dead were of very early 
origin,— a judgment which is confirmed by M. Maspero’s discov- 
eries and translations. These peculiarities of the ritual are not, 


* The Religion of Ancient Egypt (Hibbert Lectures, 1879). 
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therefore, indications of a degradation of the cultus, but are 
characteristic of a primitive stage of culture and belief. 

Scholars will be glad to learn that a revised edition of Prof. 
Tiele’s valuable work is to be given to the public, and will await 
with interest the revelations yet in store, which new discoveries 
and translations of the inscriptions are sure to bring us in no 
distant future. 

Lewis G. JANEs. 


ELLIs’s “PURITAN RULE.” 


I desire to add a few words upon Dr. Ellis’s Puritan Age and 
Rule in Massachusetts to what was said of it in the Unitarian 
Review for September. Dr. Ellis, President of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, has long been known as a diligent student of 
the social antiquities of our Commonwealth. He has now em- 
bodied his researches in this line in a volume which must be 
ranked among the most valuable historical productions of our 
time. The diligence, the learning, the impartial discrimination 
notable in these pages, claim our grateful acknowledgment as 
they cummand our highest esteem. 

The thing which first and most impresses us in Dr. Ellis’s nar- 
rative is the tyrannous influence of religion. These immigrants, 
with the exception of such men as John Winthrop, to whose 
high character Dr. Ellis does full justice and no more than jus- 
tice, seem to have been bigots in the sense of intolerant devotion 
to their own belief. It has been objected to them that, while 
they sought these shores — self-exiled for conscience’ sake — with 
the purpose of establishing religious liberty, they straightway 
violated that intent by acts of persecution. But the fact is they 
came for no such purpose. Religious liberty, in the sense in- 
tended by their accusers, was an abomination to them. The 
only liberty they sought was the liberty to enjoy their own doc- 
trine and to practise what that doctrine required. They were 
not inconsistent. They hated all other doctrine, and were firmly 
resolved to tolerate no other in their community. The first 
enemy they encountered was the doctrine of the Baptists,—a 
poor enough form of belief considered as religion, although the 
sect professing it has given to the country and the world many 
of its ablest servants; a doctrine which lays a disproportionate 
and irrational stress on a mere matter of form. In the court of 
pure reason, in the view of common sense, what signifies water 
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as an instrument of sanctification, or the mode or period in the 
life of the individual in which it should be applied? Water is 
a symbol. As such let it be regarded, and its use adopted in 
practice by those who value symbols, but not as morally obliga- 
tory on those who do not. 

The Baptist doctrine ignores the important principle of hered- 
ity in its denial of Christian rights to children of Christian 
parents. It regards all men alike as born heathen and becoming 
Christian only through the accident of conversion. 

But, whatever criticism may object to the Baptist doctrine, the 
Baptist sect had as much right to their civil and ecclesiastical 
position as the Puritans, who were equally with them dissen- 
tients from the Anglican Church. Their treatment of Dunster is 
an inextinguishable blot of foul disgrace on their record. 

Henry Dunster, the first president of Harvard College, was 
one of the noblest figures in the early history of Massachusetts. 
He denied the validity of infant baptism, for which, as Dr. Ellis 
justly remarks, there is no authority in the Christian Scriptures, 
and which rests entirely on the very tradition whose authority 
the Puritans rejected. He would not have his own infant child 
baptized. For this he suffered the relentless persecution which 
deprived —in spite of his acknowledged abilities and virtues — 
the colony and the church of the services of their brightest orna- 
ment. 

A more difficult problem confronted the settlers in the case 
of Roger Williams, the immortal founder of the State of Rhode 
Island, the noble advocate of soul freedom or perfect toleration 
of religious opinion, and virtually the father of the Baptist sect 
in this country. The character of Williams exhibits a curious 
mixture of petty scrupulosity and quarrelsome impracticability 
(which J. Q. Adams aptly characterized as “conscientious con- 
tentiousness”) on the one hand, with heroic force and power of 
endurance on the other. His nature was the stuff of which 
martyrs were made. In other times, he would have gone to the 
stake for a whim rather than renounce a conviction. A curious 
illustration of his implacable fault-finding is his charge of blas- 
phemy against James I. and Charles I. for calling Europe Chris- 
tendom, or the Christian world. He combined, as few others 
have done, an offensive sourness of judgment with moral great- 
ness of character. 


The chapter of thirty odd pages containing the story of Roger 
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Williams in Massachusetts is marked by the fairness and wise 
discrimination which characterize the whole of Dr. Ellis’s work, 
and is the most interesting chapter in this volume. A darker 
chapter, perhaps the darkest in the history of the colony, was 
that of the conflict between the settlers and the Quakers, who 
make their first appearance in Boston in the summer of 1656. 

Nothing can justify the executions and scourgings inflicted 
upon them by the colonists; but, on the other hand, they them- 
selves were persecutors to the uttermost extent of the power of 
the tongue. The Quaker quietist is a respectable and lovable 
character. Whether, if the Quaker immigrants had led a peace- 
able life, contenting themselves with the quiet practice of their 
own religion, they would have been disturbed in that practice, 
we cannot say. Certainly, in that case the Puritans would have 
been guilty of a great wrong. But they would not be quiet: 
They were fearfully aggressive; they disturbed the meetings of 
the worshippers, they reviled them with opprobrious epithets, 
they assailed them with bitter maledictions. They were pestilent 
fanatics (I speak of the aggressive Quakers who incurred the 
vengeance of the Puritans), whose conduct can only be explained 
on the theory of partial insanity. Dr. Ellis points out what is 
very important, that the magistracy who condemned them was 
composed exclusively of church members, and that the com- 
mon people sympathized with them, and disapproved of their 
treatment to that extent that the magistracy, fearing a revolt, 
found it expedient to discontinue the executions. 

The Puritan character shows very hateful in this business, 
and proves that religion, unqualified by humane sentiment, 
can be the most cruel of persecutors. The history of the sect of 
Friends is very instructive. It shows the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing by any objective test between the Inward Light — 
the fundamental postulate of George Fox — and the impulses of 
the private will in those who claim its guidance. It shows how 
the protest against fashion may result in establishing the most 
distinguishing fashion of the modern civilized Christian world. 
Starting with the principle of spontaneity, it has eventuated in the 
most rigid formalism. The use of the grammatical second person, 
“thou” and “ thee,” instead of the “ you,” which is practically the 
second person of the English-speaking world, is a weak pedantry. 
The refusal to take off the hat, where politeness enjoins the 
uncovering, is offensive rudeness. 
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The world is indebted to the sect of Friends for many a noble 
and many a beautiful character. It has produced a Robert Bar- 
clay, a James Nayler, a William Penn, an Elizabeth Fry, a Ber- 
nard Barton; and, we may add, our own beloved Whittier. 

The sect of Friends may long survive; but, as a protest, as a 
teacher and critic of other sects, as an apostle of peace, it has 
done its work. Quaker meetings are held in various places; but 
the inspiration which should make them edifying I have not 
found. I have rather prized the opportunity of silent thought, 
when no one was moved to speak. 

F. H. Hepes. 


RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES. 


The view still maintained by some—that with few modifica- 
tions the old faith holds its own, and even grows stronger, despite 
the large numbers of other faiths, or at least rejecting that, who 
find shelter among us—has had no more painstaking and able 
advocate than Daniel Dorchester in his Christianity in the 
United States.* To many it is a surprise that, according to his 
investigations, the ratio of evangelical church membership — one 
in fourteen in 1800 — has increased to one in five in 1880; that 
in New England during the last twenty years, despite the large 
increase of foreign-born citizens and the movement westward of 
native stock, the proportion of 1850, one in seven, has been main 
tained; that in our colleges the number of church members is 
relatively greater than half a century ago. And we cannot won- 
der that some enthusiast of the old faith should point to these 
statistics as evidence of the truth of the special doctrine which 
he preaches, of the stability, permanence, and vitality of the 
creeds to which church membership is supposed to give adher- 
ence and sanction. 

Yet statistics of themselves alone are no more to be relied on 
in religious matters than in politics, political economy, or life 
insurance. Figures apparently plain and decisive may be com- 
pletely misleading. The respective conditions, the states of 
society and customs, are what fix their true value and meaning. 
Examination in doctrine, demands on communicants, rigid cere- 
mony and observance, the supposed antagonism between the 
Church and the world, made church membership fifty or seventy- 
five years ago a very different thing from what it is to-day. 


* Noticed in our May number, p. 480. 
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With most intelligent persons, to join the church to-day, even 
among those of so-called orthodox faith, signifies no special doc- 
trinal conviction ; little more, indeed, than a general desire to do 
right, and to lead a Christian life. With others, and especially 
with the colored population of the South (an important factor in 
the above-mentioned ratio), church membership is a mere matter 
of emotional piety, following the lead of custom and tradition, 
which carries with it no testimony for or against the prevalence 
of any doctrinal opinion. Statistics of this nature may tell some- 
thing for the growth of religion and morality, but are no cri- 
terion of the actual condition of religious thought. Far more 
significant are the tendency of literature and philosophy, and the 
attitude of the general mind towards religious truth, as com- 
pared with those of half a century ago. The true question is, 
What is the main direction of the currents of thought among us ? 
What system of opinion draws to itself the mind and heart of 
intelligent men? 

Of these currents and systems Dr. Dorchester writes also at 
length; but, while we may accept his general view of the spirit 
of the religious world, we dissent entirely from his conclusion. 
We may say, for example, that the movement is from atheism to 
theism; but what do these terms really imply? In the growing 
tolerance of the age, the term “atheism” has become nearly obso- 
lete ; while its opposite, theism, has widened in meaning till with 
many it stands simply for belief in a First Cause, a Supreme Ex- 
istence, or a moral order embracing human life, with great free- 
dom of individual conception. True, fewer now disbelieve in 
God than ever before; not, however, because the world has come 
to accept the ecclesiastical conception of Deity, but because that 
conception has itself been transformed by modern knowledge 
and thought, because the word “God” has become more and 
more inclusive, and the term “atheism” more and more void of 
meaning. 

It is curious to note here how Dr. Dorchester invests Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘, Unknowable” with all the metaphysical attributes of 
God, exclaiming, “ How rich his affirmations!” and then, pres- 
ently, dilates upon the inadequacy and poverty of his philo- 
sophic system. Doubtless there is an increasing tendency towards 
belief in Deity; but there is only the reverse towards that par- 
tial, narrow, doctrinal idea of Deity which he would apparently 
imply. 
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So too respecting the Bible and Science, from supposed antag- 
onism to a measure of harmony and consent. To abandon con- 
troversy with the Bible as to the fundamental law of morals, and 
freely to recognize that halo of veneration with which the ages 
have invested it, is no more to accept it as a scientific guide than 
to find an inspired authority in the Buddhistic or Confucian 
scriptures. Reverence for the name and work of Jesus —an- 
other of the “convergent currents” — does not attest a growing 
acceptance of his supernatural character or assent to the claims 
of the priest and prophet in his behalf. He who is thus honored 
is not the Christ of creeds, but the Jesus of history and the Christ 
of the spirit; not the vicarious sacrifice for man’s sin, but rather 
an example and a friend. These and other “convergent cur- 
rents” of the religious world Dr. Dorchester claims as an accept- 
ance of the so-called orthodox tenets. In truth, only the laxity 
of interpreting these same tenets has made such convergent ten- 
dencies possible. 

Nowhere, in truth, is this distinction made plainer than at the 
close of the chapter which reviews the doctrines of so-called 
Orthodoxy. Those which the current of opinion actually serves 
to confirm and strengthen are the commen beliefs of natural 
religion, or else doctrines so broadly “ Christian” that they extend 
far beyond the bounds of historic Christianity. Those, on the 
other hand, which are peculiar to church dogma or tradition not 
only are without support from these same tendencies, but are 
steadily discredited and undermined. The substance of the great 
natural hopes and beliefs of man — Deity, moral responsibility, 

immortality, and, in Christianity in particular, the sublimity of 
_ Jesus’ character, and the “sweet reasonableness” of his teachings 
—commands the world’s sanction and acceptance. The special 
tenets of the older creed —a metaphysical trinity, natural deprav- 
ity, sacrificial atonement, resurrection of the body, and a judg- 
ment of final separation of elect and reprobate — find no evidence 
of such confirmation in the recent history of religious thought. 
It cannot be otherwise than satisfactory that the essential ideas 
of religion, those common in some form to Christian, Brahman, 
and Persian, as well as to those of no special religious name, 
should thus stand the tests of time and knowledge. It gives us 
faith in the instincts and hopes of man, confidence in the power 
of his reason and the feelings of his heart; for, in any rational 
view of the universe, it must be truth and not error which shall 
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finally prevail and triumph, and that which survives the ages 
brings to us, therefore, the credentials of Truth. 
G. C. Cressey. 


INDIAN HOMESTEADS. 


By authority of the “Severalty Act” (or Dawes Bill, as it is 
more generally known), which was signed by the President Feb. 
8, 1887, special agents have been appointed to allot to Indians, 
on various reservations, land in the following quantities: to each 
head of the family, one hundred and sixty acres; to each single 
person over eighteen years of age, eighty acres; to each orphan 
child, eighty acres; and to each other person under eighteen 
years of age, forty acres.* Some work of allotting has been 
done. As this work is to bring a change in the general con- 
dition of the Indians, different from the old reservation system, 
it is hoped that it is for the best. It is well known to many 
that, under the old management and Indian custom, the Indian 
could not prosper. Why this is so, and why it will be changed 
or affected by the action of this law, will be of interest to many. 

I will call your attention to the manner in which Indians hold 
property, the manner in which they live, comparing it with 
former times. We read that the early settlers of Virginia, when 
they first landed, did all their work in common. Farming, build- 
ing, providing in every way food, comfort, and safety were ob- 
tained and maintained by a common effort. As arts of civiliza- 
tion improved among them, and nature was overcome to such an 
extent that food and comforts were more easily procured and 
common defence more easily effected, the old plan had to be 
given up. The individual who had the capability, energy, and 
ambition to provide better for himself and family had to be 
given a chance. There is something similar in the Indian life. 
There has been in their early tribal, clan, or family organization 
this common management and provision. It has been continued 
under the reservation system; and, as there has been enforced 
idleness, it has grown worse. During the olden time, when it 
was necessary to provide everything, it was dangerous, and re- 
quired skill. This gave the ambitious and skilful a chance to 
exercise their ability; the reward was the honor that came from 

* The Omahas, to which tribe the writer (who is a pupil-teacher in the Hampton 


Institute) belongs, had their lands allotte’ to them in 1884. They are now citizens, 
and many of them voted a year ago at the county election. 
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the people. There was honor in being a skilful hunter or a brave 
warrior. The hunter by his skill provided food for many. 
When game was scarce, it required patience, endurance, and 
jadgment to get it. These are qualities of character we all re- 
spect, and even from olden time we delight to read of skilful 
hunters and brave warriors. 

Under the old Indian custom there was thus something to 
develop character. When we find the virtues which make a 
good character cultivated, there is something noble, something 
to respect. It may be clouded by ignorance, but that with the 
accompanying superstition can be found among white people, 
where it should not exist. Under the reservation system there 
is nothing to develop a good character or any of the virtues that 
make a good character, but rather many influences to bring on 
evils. The restraint of liberty is bad. No Indian confined to 
a reservation could be like those who wandered over trackless 
plains, with nothing but nature to guide them. The heavens, or 
the little things of nature which white people would not notice, 
were guides to them. Bravery could not be shown as it had 
been by war or hunting, and so other ways had to be chosen to 
exercise their skill or ambition. So, on the reservation, endur- 
ance was shown by hard dancing for a long time; bravery, by 
giving away goods to the poor. In this way, noble traits of char- 
acter degenerated into vicious habits, as symbols of what was 
once grand and noble. The giving of rations gave more time 
to be spent in idleness, and the issue of blankets and clothing 
gave each Indian something useful; yet, as it cost him nothing, 
there was not much value attached to it. The giving, therefore, 
carried no significance. 

Among families, the property is used to a great extent in 
common, though some things are private. Often an old man 
has living with him two or three married sons and daughters as 
one family; that is, so far as providing food and necessaries. 
This way of living together in common keeps all poor. When 
there is a decided success, it is where the families separate and 
live by themselves. In one case of which I know, a smart young 
man worked for his father, and by his labor provided their neces- 
sities. Finally, this young man got married. His father, wish- 
ing to be kind to him, gave his son the only team he had,— at 
the same time came to him for his living. The young man failed. 
At first, he had only his father’s family ; but then he had his wife 

10 
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and his father’s family also. Some people have said to me that 
he should have worked for some one until he could have done 
better. That he could not do, as on the reservation they were 
. all like himself, and have no work for other people. He may not 
have been allowed to leave the reservation, or perhaps could not 
speak English, and so could not obtain work. So it has been in 
a number of cases,—large families living on the labor of a few 
who are industrious. 

The manner of holding property in common may have been 
good in the older Indian time; but, for people who are civilized 
or wish to become so, it will not do. I find that, in the advance- 
ment of my people, to have common property is not a good 
policy. Many tribes have been provided with machines with 
which to do their work. It has been a good thing; but, as they 
improve, they should own machines. Tribal machines have caused 
many to depend on them, when they could have saved grain by 
buying machines. Still, it has not been a loss, even if most of 
the machines were broken through carelessness and ignorance. 
The experience was an education. Now many can run them 
without trouble. Many of those at school who have learned 
trades will be better farmers, for the accuracy with which they 
have learned to do their work will enable them to do all other 
work well. 

In the olden time there would often be a family of generations 
living together. Sometimes one home-building would be occu- 
pied by what should have been ten or many more families, pro- 
viding food in common. The allotted lands are selected by the 
heads of families for themselves and children. No matter how 
much a family may desire or try to have their land together, it 
cannot be as they wish. One reason is that the lines of survey 
do not conform to the advantages of the land. Sometimes a fine 
piece of land will be selected; but, when the lines are run, it is 
found that it cannot be taken as those who desire it wish. The 
creeks have the same way of dividing a fine piece of land instead 
of running along the lines. As soon as the land is the property 
of individuals, some ambitious fellow will make a start. The 
starters are leaders in such work, though they do not know 
what object-lessons they are. Sometimes they fail because of 
the jealous feeling towards them. Still, they are a success; for 
they teach others to avoid the things that bring failure, and so 
others profit by their experience. I know of a young man who 
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a few years ago traded about until he got a good team of horses, 
then worked and built a house, and made a comfortable home. 
There were older men who had better houses and more about 
them, but it did not interest the young men of the tribe. This 
young man got his property through his own work and manage- 
ment. The young men of the tribe felt that they could do the 
same. They would inquire the cost of lumber, and reckon how 
much the value of a load of corn or wood would buy. Often 
a pony would be valued, and a number of young men would talk 
of the investment. The reason that the property of the old men 
did not interest, them was because the old men had large fami- 
lies, and drew large amounts of annuity-money, with which 
they paid for the building of their houses. Some of the old men 
had their houses built by the government. The young men were 
only interested in what they could do themselves. 

Again, it is the custom for the young men to be regarded as 
children until they are forty years of age or more. This has a 
tendency to keep the young men down, but it is rapidly giving 
way to the advancement of the young men who are progressing. 
It is from the young men that real progress must be expected. I 
believe that the youngest men who have made improvement are 
those who have not been obliged to work for their parents or 
have not been restrained by them. I know of orphans who were 
sent to school because there was no one to care for them. While 
at school, they gained different ideas; and, when they started for 
themselves, they had no near relatives to obey nor other families 
than their own to maintain. They have done well, and are a 
credit to their people. A few years ago a young man was not 
allowed to say anything in public, but now it is changing. The 
old men used to tell of their bravery, goodness, or perhaps cru- 
elty, who would not allow the young men to speak. Now it is 
changing, and some of the old men are taking a back seat. A 
few years ago, when the Omahas were councilling daily about cit- 
izenship. one of the younger councilmen (the councilmen were 
all men of advanced age) got up and said that he was anxious 
to see his people improve, and, if it was thought he stood in the 
way of progress, he would allow some younger and better qual- 
ified man to take his place. This man is the father of three 
steady, well-to-do sons. This, I thought, was very liberal for an 
old Indian. 

This improvement which is possible under the Severalty Act 
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and the progress which is actual have a side to be considered by 
those who desire to see the Indians improve. It is the great study 
of father, mother, the school, and the church, how to direct the 
youth of this day in the proper paths of life. As the improve- 
ment among Indians must come largely from the young people, 
they must be helped by proper influences. One of the worst 
evils are shows, which carry young people into all sorts of vices. 
Some young men have gone off who were doing fairly well, but 
on their return were worthless and their influence was bad. The 
period in advancing from wardship of the nation to citizenship 
needs proper influence. The youth need it more in this case 
than the older persons, whose habits are formed. The period 
between throwing off Indian authority and the inauguration of 
a legal system is a time when-the evil-disposed may do almost 
as they piease. As soon as one is thrown off, the other should 
be taken up: They should be informed of all changes, and of 
all the requirements of all their conditions. They should be 
tiught not to fear the law, but to respect it. This, it seems to 
me, should also be the case among the white people more than it 
is. Schools might give some instruction that would be a benefit 
at such times. 

Reservations that have remained intact for many years show 
the effect of such a system. People who have travelled through 
an Indian country know the instant they reach an Indian reser- 
vation. It does not take of the civilization surrounding it. This 
would seem evidence enough against such a system. The latest 
illustrations brought forward are from the report of a legislative 
committee in New York State. During last July they visited 
the Onondaga Reservation, which has been held since 1778. 
There they found that the Indians had no regular marriage cere- 
mony; they are divided into Christian and pagan parties, the 
pagan party being most numerous, They still maintain their old 
clan distinctions, many speak their own language, and few skil- 
ful laborers could be found. This reservation is near Syracuse, 
in the midst of civilization; it is small, and yet during all these 
years it has not been reached. 

The committee next visited the Oneidas in Madison County. 
Here, they say, it was impossible to tell the Indian farms from 
those of their white neighbors near by. This is owing to the 
fact that they are citizens. In 1842 an act of Congress broke up 
their tribal relation, and in 1872 the United States court de- 
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clared them citizens. It is also a pleasing fact to note there are 
no pagans among the Oneidas. 

The land cannot be lost or disposed of for twenty-five years. 
The amount is enough for a well-to-do farmer. Those who have 
property and are doing well are smart enough to trade with 
white people. Those who are poor have all to learn and gain 
and nothing to lose. The loss of horses, grain, or any ordinary 
thing in trade will brighten them up. It is what they need. 
Their homes are safe and their lands secured to them, so that 
absolute poverty is not possible, if they work at all. A few years’ 
contact with white people on an equal footing will make a 
change that a hundred years on a reservation cannot show. 


Tuomas L. Stoan, 
A Hampton Student. 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 











RENAN’S “ PEOPLE OF ISRAEL.” * 


In order to be quite consistent with a plan he made forty years 
ago of writing the History of the Origin of Christianity, M. 
Renan tells us that he should have begun with the present vol- 
ume; for the origin of Christianity dates from the major prophets 
who introduced ethics into religion about 850 B.c., and prophetism 
had its root in the ancient ideal of patriarchal life with which 
this volume very largely deals. He’ plunged into the middle of 
his subject and wrote the Vie de Jésus first, because human life 
is uncertain and he was particularly anxious to write about the 
first century and a half of Christianity. Three other volumes 
will be necessary to bridge over the gulf between this vclume 
and the Life of Jesus. Two of these, bringing the history down 
to the time of Ezra, are nearly ready for publication. As for 
the third, M. Renan is so “buoyed up by the pleasure of seeing 
it make good progress” that he hopes to finish it while his men- 
tal vigor is still unabated. His hope will certainly be shared by 
those who read his books. There are many who do not read 
them who will pray that this may be his last. But his readers 
are a numerous class; and even those who find him far from 


















* History of the People of Israel till the Time of King David. By Ernest Renan, 
author of Life of Jesus. Boston: Roberts Brothers. (See a brief notice in this 
Review for May, 1888, p. 478.) 
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satisfactory admit his fascination, and for the pleasure that he 
gives them can be tolerant of much that troubles and repels. 

Many are the histories of Israel. Among them M. Renan’s is 
absolutely unique, though it has traits in common with the most 
diverse of them,— methods and results in common with Ewald 
and Kuenen and Wellhausen and Stade, beauty of style in com- 
mon with Milman and Stanley. But the beauty of his style is 
not the beauty of theirs. It is something far more exquisite. 
More perfect in its delicate grace it could not be. For the most 
part, it compels a beautiful translation at the hands of a trans- 
lator who evidently has no special aptitude for his task, who is 
often clumsy where we may be sure the original is not, who fre- 
quently brings us up short with some verbal monstrosity when 
the rhetoric is in full career, and who frequently betrays an 
ignorance of the subject-matter which is surprising in a person 
who has dared attempt the task. M. Renan’s style is one of the 
greatest dangers with which he himself has to contend. He 
makes it easy for himself by not contending with it. He is not 
more a master of style than he is the slave of style,—a willing 
slave. Whatever happens to patriarch or prophet, every sen- 
tence must be gracefully turned. If only the epigram is better, 
Jehovah may be worse without regret. M. Renan is frequently 
betrayed by this passion into rank absurdity, as where he is con- 
tending that, if there is such a thing as one miraculous history, 
there must be three,—Judea, Greece, and Rome. “I will even 
add,” he says, “that in my opinion the greatest miracle on record 
is Greece herself. The simultaneous apparition in the Greek race 
of all that goes to compose the honor and pride of the human 
intellect impresses me far more than the passage of the Red Sea 
or the Jordan.” As if these were the great things of Judea! 
As if Jesus and Christianity were not somewhat! 

M. Renan is much more than a critic, much more than a his- 
torian. He is a creative literary artist. And he is subject to 
another danger here. What he gains of charm he loses in simple 
accuracy and larger truth. He is constantly tempted to use 
documents for more than they are worth, to piece out his mate- 
rial from his imagination. It was so in his Life of Jesus. The 
use he made of the Fourth Gospel was out of all proportion with 
his critical estimate of its authenticity. This absolved him from 
all necessity for accounting for the story of the raising of Lazarus. 
But he cannot deny himself the satisfaction of attempting natu- 
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ralistic explanations of the supernatural, especially if he can 
suggest unworthy ones; and so we had the gratuitous exhibition 
of Jesus conniving at the coarsest fraud. Other historians of 
constructive genius have been beset by similar dangers, and have 
been overborne by them. The meagreness of their material and 
their passion for symmetrical narration drive them into the most 
doubtful ventures. Dean Stanley’s Jewish Church abounds in 
instances of this defect. With his constructive instinct, he was 
always taking back what his criticism had withdrawn. After 
having assigned the Book of Daniel to the Maccabean period, he 
used it for the construction of the history of the sixth century B.c. 
as freely as if it had not been a historical pseadonymous romance 
of a much later time. 

The previous works of M. Renan have been much affected by 
the passion for symmetrical construction getting the better of his 
critical faculty; but none of them so profoundly as the present, 
which from beginning to end is significant of nothing else so 
much as of this habit of his mind. Once we have reached the 
period of the Exodus, his disagreement is only incidental with 
the work of Kuenen, of Wellhausen, and Reuss; and before this 
he has much in common with them. Abraham is a distorted 
reminiscence of some mythical Babylonian king, “Father Orham” 
(Ab-Orham) ; Jacob and Joseph are but names of nomad clans. 
As the work goes on, we shall have complete acceptance of Deu- 
teronomy as a compromise writing of Josiah’s time, and the more 
priestly parts of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Leviticus as 
fifth-century matter. There, as here, we shall probably have the 
retention of certain parts decided largely by the picturesqueness 
of their quality or the ease with which they lend themselves to 
some novel and ingenious explanation. 

It is in the period antecedent to the exodus from Egypt that 
M. Renan’s difference of method from that of the later Dutch 
and German scholars is most marked. He devotes one hundred 
and seventy-one pages to this period, while Wellhausen does not 
allow to it a single word. And this part of his work is of great 
importance, seeing that the principal thesis which he endeavors 
to maintain is, that prophetism was a return upon a patriarchal 
ideal, which was a reality in the early history of Israel. This 
actual ideal he seeks to reconstruct, with the help of inferences 
from the stability of nomad life and various hints from a wide 
field of archeological and philological research, from fragmentary 
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bits of reminiscence embedded in the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
especially from the Book of Job. Everything proceeds so easily 
and gracefully, the inferences seem so natural, the foot-notes are 
marshalled in such crowded ranks, that many will be carried 
right along with the author in his brilliant course. They will be 
convinced that the prophetism of the ninth century B.c., when it 
produced the patriarchal stories of the Book of Genesis, did not 
so much create a myth as it recalled a memory, not true to 
persons and concrete events, but to the general course of these 
and to their inmost spirit. They will refer those Babylonian 
elements which are so evident in Genesis to the earliest period 
of contact between the Semitic nomads and the Babylonian 
people. They will trace the wanderings of these nomads from 
Arabia, along the western banks of the Euphrates to Padan- 
Aram, to Canaan, and into Egypt. They will be interested to 
find that M. Renan has abandoned that theory of a monotheistic 
instinct peculiar to the Semites which he used to hold, and con- 
tents himself with saying that “from the most ancient times the 
Semite patriarch had a secret tendency towards monotheism, or at 
least towards a simple and comparatively reasonable worship.” 
In no respect was this worship more reasonable in the eyes of 
M. Renan than in its freedom from the animistic notions which 
beset the Aryan races. “The beliefs in the spirituality of the 
soul and in immortality, far from being the outcome of refined 
reflection, are in reality childish conceptions of men incapable of 
a serious analysis of their ideas.” But “the nomad Semitic race 
was the religious race par excellence, because it was, taking it 
altogether, the least superstitious of the human families, less of a 
dupe than any other to the dream of the hereafter.” 

As M. Renan proceeds, his pages become less a study of prim- 
itive characteristics and more a record of events. The influence 
of Egypt on the Israelites settling on their borders is described 
with eloquent regret. The Red Sea miracle is explained away 
in a hackneyed manner that does little credit to M. Renan’s 
invention. The forty years’ sojourn in the desert is reduced to 
arapid marcb. The pillar of fire by night was a long pole with 
a lantern at the top, carried in advance of the people, who had 
“become a nation in Egypt.” M. Renan is never better pleased 
than when detecting such an infinitesimal germ as this for an 
ambitious myth. But he saves hardly so much of Moses, even 
less of Joshua, nothing of Aaron and the Levites as a priestly 
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tribe. In general, what is most concrete and definite in the 
Biblical narrative is swept aside with skepticism or contempt; 
and we have instead an ideal construction of M. Renan’s, very 
interesting, very fascinating, but little calculated to survive the 
shock of any serious study. After the first glow of pleasure, the 
question comes, not to be put away: Are M. Renan’s materials 
adequate for the conversion of that ideal patriarchalism of the 
Semitic nomad, which he so much admires, into reality? Are 
the Book of Genesis and the Book of Job valid as a testimony of 
the religious habits of a time which had fallen back a thousand 
years and more into the past when they were written? Did 
Israel actually find her ideal in the past or did she put it there? 

These questions are fundamental to M. Renan’s history. It 
pleases him to consider Jehovism as a miserable falling away 
from the Elohism of the nomad Semites, and prophetism as a 
return upon this Elohism, a revolt from the Jehovism which 
had enjoyed five or six centuries of growth and power. This is 
the leading proposition of his book. He returns to it again and 
again. He is extremely doubtful as to the origin of the name 
and worship of Jehovah; but he has no doubt that he was a god 
of many serious defects, which it took the people of Israel a long 
time to correct. Of many statements of his leading proposition, 
the following is perhaps the most elaborate and clear: — 


The religious progress of Israel will be found to consist in reverting 
from Jahveh to Elohim, in modifying Jahveh, and in stripping him of 
his personal attributes and leaving him only the abstract existence of 
Elohim. Jahveh is a special god,— the god of a human family and of a 
country. As such, he is neither better nor worse than the other protect- 
ing deities. Elohim is the universal God, the God of the human race. 
In reality, it is to Elohim and not to Jahveh that the world has been 
converted. The world has become deist; that is to say, Elohist, and 
not Jahvehist. It has forgotten how the name of Jahveh is pronounced ; 
each people will continue to place the vowels in its own way. Neither 
Christianity nor Islamism knew Jahveh. It is a word entirely eliminated 
from pious use; it is the name of a barbarian and strange god. 


It_is this leading proposition which makes M. Renan’s book 
unique among the critical histories of Israel, and brings it into 
closer sympathy, in one particular, with the uncritical conceptions 
of a supernaturalist theology than with those of Reuss, Kuenen, 
and the like. For in all these we have presented to us the spec- 
tacle of a general advance, not without retardation here and there. 
The early Jehovism is conceived as an advance upon the primi- 

ul 
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tive Elohism and the later Jehovism an advance upon the earlier, 
and not by any means a return to primitive ideas. But, in the 
uncritical conceptions of the supernaturalist theology, we have the 
spectacle of a lofty original revelation, treated for centuries with 
indifference and contempt, and then returned upon in the time 
of Josiah and again in the time of Ezra with enthusiastic zeal. 
But the popular uncritical conception differs from that of M. 
Renan in that it conceives a return upon the original Jehovism ; 
while he, regarding this as a dreadful falling off, conceives a 
return upon the primitive Elohism of a nomadic period previous 
-to the original advance from Arabia to Canaan. It is perhaps 
too soon to judge of the success of his attempt, as his history of 
prophetism is yet to be written. But his development of the 
primitive Elohism is an accomplished fact, and it is hopelessly 
vitiated by the meagreness of the materials on which it rests. 
Nothing has been more eommon in the history of thought than 
the imputation of national and personal ideals to earlier and 
primitive times, and their imaginary realization there. The He- 
brews were as much given to this habit as any people has ever 
been; and the documents which are most strongly marked by it 
are those on which M. Renan mainly depends for his reconstruc- 
tion of a primitive society and primitive religious ideas. Greatly 
enamoured, through his travels, with tent life in the East, he 
would find in it the source of the purest monotheism that Israel 
ever knew. Moreover, this result jumps with his passion to con- 
found the wise and mighty things of this world with the ignorant 
and weak. His attempt is daring, and there is plenty of brill- 
iancy and dash in carrying it out; but, however it may captivate 
the general reader, it is certainly permissible to doubt whether 
it will make any impression on the soundest scholars of the time, 
save one of deep regret that powers so great and attainments so 
remarkable should be used in such a fanciful and reckless way. 
The manner of M. Renan’s book is even more unique than its 
principal idea. If this allies it with the popular notions, that 
differentiates it from them by immeasurable degrees. We must 
go to Mr. Robert Ingersoll or to Voltaire for levity approaching 
that which characterizes his treatment of persons and events 
which, simply as Biblical, have been generally spoken of with 
bated breath. The average Christian would not speak so irrev- 
erently of the worst characters mentioned in the Old Testament 
as M. Renan speaks of the “man after God’s own heart” and of 
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Jehovah himself. But, having mentioned the names of Voltaire 
and Mr. Ingersoll in connection with M. Renan’s, we should make 
haste to say that his levity is very different from theirs,— dainty 
and exquisite where theirs is coarse and rough. As compared 
with Mr. Ingersoll’s, it is a levity informed with all the culture 
of the present century, while Mr. Ingersoll’s is but a stale and 
flat and generally unprofitable survival of the levity of Voltaire 
and Thomas Paine. The recent graduate of almost any theolog- 
ical school has a more rational idea of the Bible than its most 
ignorant and hostile critic. 

The whole account of David’s early life is a picture of “the 
sweet singer of Israel” very different from that which has been 
cherished in the popular heart. While mourning for Saul, he 
was taking steps to succeed him. By his gifts, he had won over 
nearly all the tribe of Judah. “To give to one what has been 
stolen from another is a device which, so selfish is man, nearly 
always succeeds.” “To the bravery, the flexibility, the talent, 
which he had exhibited up to then, he was about to join the 
skill of the. consummate politician, the subtleties of the most 
refined casuist, the doubtful art of taking advantage of every 
crime without ever directly committing one.” The assassination 
of Abner, followed by that of Ishbosheth, affords a capital illus- 
tration: — 


Few people appear to have been less religious; few of the adorers 
of Jahveh had less understanding of the sentiment which was destined 
to uphold Jahvehism,— justice. David was Jahvehist, as Mesa, that 
King of Moab whose confession is still extant, was Camoist; Jahveh 
was his tutelary deity, and Jahveh was a god who caused his favorites 
to prosper. Besides, Jahveh was very useful; he spoke valuable oracles 
through the Ephod of Abiathar. This was all, for David and his com- 
panions had no aversion to Baal. David had no more idea than had 
Gideon, Abimelech, and Jephthah what the religion of Jahveh would 
become in the hands of the great prophets of the eighth century. 


This passage gives a good idea of the general tone. It reaches 
its culmination in the concluding passage of the book : — 


We shall witness these transformations century after century. We 
shall find the outlaw of Adullam and of Ziklag assuming little by little 
the airs of a saint, becoming the author of the Psalms, the sacred chor- 
ister, the type of the future Saviour. The evangelical biography will be 
distorted in a number of instances, in order to make the life of the 
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Messiah reproduce the features of that of David! Pious souls delighting 
over the sentiments so full of resignation and tender melancholy con- 
tained in the finest books of the liturgy will fancy themselves in com- 
munion with this bandit; humanity will believe in a future state on the 
testimony of David, who never believed in it himself, and of the Sibyl, 
who never existed. Teste David cum Sibylla! O divine comedy! 


But it is not David who fares worst at M. Renan’s hands. It 
is “Jahveh.” For him he keeps his keenest satire, his most bitter 
irony. The poor god is so teased and buffeted that there is 
danger that the sympathies of the kindly reader, though not by 
any means conservative, will be enlisted on his side. 


The real form of Jahveh was never human. He was akind of dragon, 
roaring thunder, vomiting flame, causing the tempest to howl.... But 
it was not rare for Jahveh, when he wished to reveal himself, to employ 
disguises. He became Proteus or Vertumnus. Then he was peculiarly 
quarrelsome. He was to be met with in the deserted parts of the coun- 
try, which he preferred; he attempted to kill you; he thirsted after 
your blood.... In general, Jahveh was impalpable, invisible. It was 
difficult, under the caprices of this strange electriform agent, to foresee 
that Jehovah would one day become a just God. The Jahveh of the 
time of the judges had scarcely anything of the moral god about him. 
He chose certain people; he loved certain men; his preferences could 
not be explained. He was very inferior to the ancient Elohim.... It 


required centuries of progress for Jahveh to love good, to hate evil, and 
to become a universal God, 


Over and over again M. Renan returns to this attack, ever 
with an unabated relish, and always to draw out the same con- 
clusion: “Those terrible abolitionists, the prophets, the real 
depositaries of the instinct of the race, were destined to destroy 
in detail this cruel, partial, and rancorous Jahveh, and to return, 
by a series of more and more rigorous efforts, to the primitive 
Elohism, to the patriarchal god, to the El of the broad tent, to 
the true God.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that, incidental to the principal 
contention of his book, M. Renan has many just and admirable 
observations on the Old Testament literature, and on particular 
events. Moreover, his general: reflections, though often cynical, 
are always bright and keen, and have frequently a serious and 
penetrative excellence, J. W. C. 
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Theologisches Jahresbericht, herausgegeben von R. A. Lipsius. Siebenter 
Band. Leipzig: Georg Reichardt Verlag.— Prof. Lipsius, with the as- 
sistance of fourteen other liberal theologians of Germany, continues the 
good work of reviewing the theological literature of the calendar years. 
The present volume notices, with the usual completeness and fairness of 
former volumes, the books and articles of 1887. Prof. Siegfried says of 
the second section of Prof. Kuenen’s Introduction to the Old Testament 
(the second edition, of which Rev. P. H. Wicksteed has translated the 
first section: may he give us this also!): “Here, too, we follow with 
pleasure this trustworthy guide through the literary wildernesses and 
labyrinths, and see with satisfaction how soberly the author exhibits 
first the facts of the case, then the problems so arising, next the solu- 
tions which have been attempted, and finally the definitive solution 
possible at this time.” He congratulates the venerable Franz Delitzsch 
“on his complete conversion to the Grafian hypothesis. For the thin 
cobwebs of a ‘ Mosaic original,’ which still cling to the Jehovist-Deu- 
teronomistic Decalogue and the Book of the Covenant,— the ‘traditional 
substratum’ basing on which the Deuteronomist built his wonderful 
work of art ‘out of an actual unity of spirit with Moses, the Divine Spirit 
inspiring him with the highest intensity to reproduce freely the speeches 
of Moses,’— and ‘the Elohistic original,’ which lies at the foundation of 
Q and P C,—all these can hardly save the author from being ranked 
with the naturalists and evolutionists.” 

Oscar Holtzmann, author of the most recent considerable work on the 
Fourth Gospel, coincides with Prof. Otto Pfleiderer’s result. He, too, 
finds that it is “the ripest and richest fruit of the development of Hellen- 
istic doctrine which issued from the Epistle of the Hebrews.” Pastor 
Furrer, in his review of works on the history of religions, gives high praise 
to O. Gruppe’s book, Grecian Cultus and Myth in Relation to the Oriental 
Religions, although it suffers from a wrong conception of religion; and 
he connects with it V. Schulze’s History of the Downfall of Greco- 
Roman Heathendom, Vol. I., on the Church in conflict with heathendom. 

L. von Schroeder's Indiens Literatur und Cultur in Historischer Entwick- 
elung is “an excellent review of the whole literature and civilization of 
India,— a popular work in the best sense of the word, . . . well grounded 
and of a true scientific spirit.” L. H. Mills’s translation of the Yasna 
Visparad receives due honor. Prof. Lipsius devotes special attention, 
under the head of the Philosophy of Religion, to a Dutch work by 
L. W. E. Rauwenhoff, of the first part of which he gives a full notice of 
five pages. The concluding part of Dr. W. Gass’s History of Christian 
Ethics is noted by Dr. Marbach; and, among books on Socialism, one 
by C. W. Kambli on Socialist Parties and our Attitude towards them 
receives favorable review as a comprehersive book from the stand-point 
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of the scientific socialism of Mill, Lange, and Schiffle. The Jahresbericht 
is indispensable to one who would keep abreast of the theological learn- 
ing cf each successive year. 


How Religion arises: A Psychological Study. By Duren J. H. Ward, 
Ph.D., B.D.— Dr. Ward’s thoughtful and careful essay examines with 
admirable candor the leading philosophical theories of the origin of 
religion in human nature. These he ranks as follows: That religion is 
of the will (Kant and M. Arnold); that religion is of the emotions 
(Schleiermacher, the Mystics in general, Epicurus and Lucretius in antiq- 
uity, Hobbes and H. Spencer in modern times), and that religion is of 
thought (Jacobi and Hegel). Each of these is partially true, but false 
as a representation of complete religion, which springs out of the whole, 
undivided nature of man. “ Religion is not the work of one nor of two 
faculties, but the blending of all into one complete nature. Completed 
religion is an attitude of the whole being. At its highest, it demands the 
realization of the whole of life. ... Religion is at start a mental attitude, 
comprehending later its consequent activity.... When the individual 
first consciously, and more or less recognizingly, looks into the face of 
the universal, he from that moment becomes a religious being.... The 
basis of religion lies in the possibility and actuality of the human con- 
sciousness turning in contemplation toward that great Nature from 
which it sprang; and so long as it necessarily holds such an attitude, 
sees something to rivet its attention, finds something to draw forth its 
powers to new and continued energies, beholds mysteries yet uncompre- 
hended and relationships to nature yet unfulfilled, so long and so secure 
is this idea certain to remain an all-controlling one,—the more so in 
proportion as man becomes a reflecting being, because with this the idea 
grows more and more comprehensive in content.” 

Dr. Ward’s conclusions will recommend themselves by their catholic- 
ity to sober inquirers. He is destitute of bias against religion, shows 
the strong interest in it which is the first qualification of the student, 
and has thought his way so clearly in his chosen field that his readers 
will find themselves materially aided in recognizing the problem set and 
appreciating the solutions offered,— the partial solutions which he criti- 
cises and the comprehensive one which he wisely prefers. For one 
striking remark we must make room: “Strange though it seem at first, 
the moving, potent, prominent principle which underlies the religious 
life of the punctilious ritualistic churchman and the enthusiastic ethical 
agnostic has the same spring, namely, that religion is once and always 
a life of action, of work.” (Geo. H. Ellis.) 


The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures from the Stand-point of Modern 
Thought. By James H. West.— Mr. West’s six addresses are the work of 
a young man of fine strain of mind and heart, who has a true religious 
spirit, although he thinks it necessary to put away some things we judge 
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to be still helpful to religion. He holds with his full strength to the need 
of religion for man, the saving power of the ideal element in this life of 
ours, so crowded with material desires and satisfactions, and to the 
beauty of righteousness. Where such a temper is found in a genuine 
man, older and more experienced minds, that have long since thought 
over the ground where Mr. West is now, will smile with patience at the 
crudeness and lack of definite grasp which they cannot but note in these 
essays. The frequent conjunction of oddly assorted names is one mark 
of the first quaiity,— “the leaders of men, the Jesuses and Emersons, 
the Darwins and the Spencers.” “Look at the Buddha, at Jesus, at 
Confucius, at Wendell Phillips,” is rather an amusing injunction, ir. 
deed, in its sudden descent from the sage of China to the great American 
orator, whose place in history, however high it may be, is certainly not 
to be in such company as this. “J trust the universe,” says Mr. West, in 
an earnest passage. “To-day we know that there is nothing supernat- 
ural.” When his thought becomes more exact and more modest, he will 
find, we think, that faith needs something more definite to hold to than 
this very expansive “universe” of things, which includes many an ap- 
pearance that faith must defy rather than trust; and that denials of the 
very existence of the supernatural imply the possession of an omnisci- 
ence which the author can hardly be thought to claim. Mr. West would 
do well to refrain from frequent publication of his discourses until years 
have brought the philosophic mind, which sees with clearness and im- 
partiality that it may speak thereafter with definiteness and sobriety on 
the great problems of life and history. In that riper stage, Mr. West, 
for whom we entertain sincere respect and to whose future we look with 
hope, will not express himself in this very unjustifiable style of anti- 
theological Gnosticism : “ If men would only quit their fruitless wailings 
and chantings and prayings to a God oulside,— a misunderstood, practi- 
cally non-existent God,—and bend their prayers to the God within ! 
Men make themselves deified.” (Charles H. Kerr & Co.) 


Harvard Vespers.— This little volume, with its cover in two designs, 
its red top, and its old-fashioned catchword at the bottom of the page, 
contains phonographic reports of the addresses given by Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body and the other preachers to Harvard University at the Thursday 
afternoon vespers for 1886-88. An address by Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody is 
also included. As these brief discourses were reported in the Christian 
Register from week to week, they must have struck many readers by 
their directness, force, and beauty. They have done much to revive and 
strengthen the religious life at Cambridge; and they are now sent forth 
to do even a wider good work, we trust, among young men elsewhere, in 
college and out, who know and appreciate the features of a manly faith. 
The unity of spirit on the fundamental things that pervades these ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. Hale, Peabody, Brooks, McKenzie, and Gordon, 
is obvious and impressive. (Roberts Brothers.) 
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Tue Unitarian Sunday School Society has issued a new edition of 
Lessons on the Old Testament, Part First by the Rev. George F. Piper, 
which has been so recast as to be substantially a new work. This man- 
ual differs from others on the Old Testament issued by the Society of 
late years in retaining the question-and-answer method, which is often 
convenient. The questions and answers are based on the narrative 
as it stands, a knowledge of which will always be desirable. Mr. 
Piper’s notes sufficiently indicate his acquaintance and sympathy with 
the new school, and remove every objection that could be raised to the 
manner of treating the Old Testament in the lessons standing by them- 
selves. Our Sunday-schools will undoubtedly find room and need for 
this well-wrought manual among the younger classes as for text-books 
on another plan for the older pupils. 


The Parish Guide. A Handbook for the Use of Clergy and Lay- 
helpers. Edited by the Rev. Theodore Johnson. London: Wells Gard- 
ner, Darton & Co. New York: E. and J. B. Young & Co.— This 
substantial volume of more than four hundred pages is intended pri- 
marily for the use of the clergy of the Established Church of Eng- 
land, and it supplies “practical information for the well-working of all 
existing institutions met with in various parishes.” Mr. Johnson is a 
clergyman who seems desirous to act after Matthew Arnold's conception 
of the English Church as a “ vast national society for the promotion of 
goodness.” Most of the matters here ranged in alphabetical order, and 
treated with great fulness of practical detail, are distinctively secular, 
and pertain to the general well-being of the parish. Not only do the 
regular charities, such as Cottage Hospitals, receive wise treatment by the 
side of church music and schools, allotments also, benefit clubs, friendly 
aud emigrant societies, libraries, reading-rooms, art and science classes, 
and many other philanthropic endeavors are here recommended and dis- 
cussed with extreme helpfulness. Cricket “should always be encouraged 
by clergy and laity”: the full rules of the Marylebone Club are given, 
that the clergyman may speak with knowledge! 

The sections on Guilds and the Ministering Children’s League should 
be of special interest to our own clergy. The League was founded by 
Lady Brabazon in 1885, and has now two hundred branches, with twenty 
thousand members in Great Britain, America, and the Colonies. Its 
rule is “that each member of this League must try to do at least one 
kind deed every day”; its motto, “ No day without a deed to crown it.” 
Under every section, the contributors to the volume, who are practical 
workers, give full references to the appropriate literature. We invite the 
attention of our clergy to this excellent compendium of philanthropic 
and religious activities. Much of its matter is, of course, purely English 
in its application; more is not in the line of our different ideas and 
needs; but many valuable hints, at least, are here for the organization 
and conduct of churches of any name. The simple knowledge of the 
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varied good works which our brethren of the English Church carry on 
in the broadly human spirit of this volume, and of their methods of 
more specific religious activity, cannot fail to profit ministers and laity 
of other bodies. All must admire the spirit of sagacious helpfulness 
which is here so apparent. 


The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia. By Zénaide A. Ragozio.— 
Madame Ragozin, whose previous contributions to the “Story of the 
Nations” series on Chaldea and Assyria have been among the best in 
this thoroug’:ly successful collection, here continues her narrative from 
the fall of Nineveh to the Persian War. She devotes the first one hun- 
dred and fifty pages to a study of the religion of Zoroaster, which, it is 
needless to say to her readers, is founded on the latest authorities and 
presented with great skill: it is among the best popular sketches of the 
religion of Persia that have fallen under our notice. One must observe, 
by the way, the high degree of enlightenment of the popular mind con- 
cerning the ethnic religions which this series will bring about wherever it 
goes. Such sympathetic and impartial accounts of the faiths of Greece, 
Rome, Arabia, and Persia, as volumes already issued have given, were 
entirely lacking in popular historical literature; and we count it one of 
the highest merits of this series that it will teach very many to think 
justly and kindly of other religions than Christianity. Madame Rago- 
zin begius her history proper with a chapter on the last days of Judah, 
and then leads us with unfailing interest through the reigns of Kurush, 
Kambyses, and Dareios I. (so must we spell the old Cyrus, Cambyses, 


and Darius) to the great conflict between the East and the West. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Soxs.) 


History of Co-operation tn the United States. Baltimore: N. Murray. 

This volume, the sixth of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, is the work of five graduates of the 
University who have divided between them the wide territory of our 
country in their investigation of the workings of associated labor. 
Prof. R. T. Ely prefixes a brief introduction, in which he points out the 
importance of American experience in co-operation, and draws the lesson 
from it that “one of the prime conditions of success in co-operation is 
moral integrity of the co-operators. The cause of failure is more fre- 
quently ethical than intellectual weakness.” 

’ Prof. Edward W. Bemis has studied New England and the Middle 
States, and from this oldest settled part of our country he has drawn 
material for over one-third of the work. In New England, he begins 
with Brook Farm, and continues his narrative through the Protective 
Union, the Patrons of Husbandry, and the Sovereigns of Industry to 
existing institutions. These he describes in full, including the co-oper- 
ative stores and banks, co-operative production, with and without divi- 
dends to labor, and the various profit-sharing enterprises. In distribu- 
122 
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tion, Prof. Bemis finds that the “ Rochdale plan is to be preferred, with 
its dividends on purchases, limited number of shares of five dollars each 
in the hands of any one person, equality of vote of all stockholders, 
market prices for pure goods, and exclusively cash trade. Expenses 
should not exceed one-twelfth of the trade.” The difficulties in the way 
of productive co-operation are obvious to Prof. Bemis; and he inclines, 
as do the other writers in the volume, to some form of profit-sharing, as 
less difficult in its application. “While co-operation has risks incident 
to all business, indeed has had greater risks in the past, though prom- 
ising better results in the future, profit-sharing, even if a failure, brings 
no failure to the business, and has every prospect of being a grand suc- 
cess directly from both a material and moral point of view.” In his 
section on the Middle States, Prof. Bemis, in addition to the methods 
already named, gives a full account of the remarkable building associa- 
tions of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Albert Shaw, of the Minneapolis Tribune, has the most brilliant 
successes to record in his pages on Co-operation in a Western City, to 
which he subjoins a review of co-operative enterprises in Minnesota, out- 
side of Minneapolis, Wisconsin, and Iowa. The coopers of Minneapolis 
afford, as he says, the most important illustration of co-operation which 
this country has yet furnished. It has been overlooked by writers on the 
subject, because of “its indigenous character; its remarkable exemption 
from the aid, patronage, or praise of social reformers, political econo. 
mists, hobby-riders, or persons of the literary habit; its entire freedom 
from the self-consciousness and premature thirst for fame that charac- 
terize almost every social experiment, however insignificant ; and, finally. 
the commonplace nature of its external features.” He traces the move- 
ment from its beginnings until it proved itself a financial and moral 
success in a surprising degree. The Pillsbury mills, the largest flour 
mills in the world, present an example of successful profit-sharing on 
a large scale, having this very last month paid its fifth dividend (in 
seven years) of $40,000 to labor. Minneapolis has also its co-operative 
painters and buildiog associations; and altogether its record is such that 
no coming writer on this subject should fail to give it a prominent place, 
Dr. Shaw’s review includes an interesting account of the Amana colony 
in Iowa. 

Mr. Amos G. Warner presents as Three Phases of Co-operation in 
the West the movements among the farmers (grange stores and cream- 
eries), among the wage-earners, and among the Mormons, who have a 
“ Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile Institution.” Mr. Shinn, who writes of 
the Pacific Coast, and Dr. Randall, who covers the Southern States, have 
had to contend with poverty of material in comparison with the pre- 
ceding writers; but they make the most of their unpromising fields. 
The Chinese associations in California, and the relief association of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, are two points of special interest here. 

The subject of Co-operation in the United States has at last received 
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a treatment worthy of its importance in this careful and most instruac_ 
tive history. The five writers are friendly but not prejudiced observers, 
and they have studied their respective sections with a primary desire to 
get at the facts and to set them forth in the interests of simple truth. 
There is, of course, in this volume none of the rant or cant of the pro- 
fessional labor reformer: just as little is there of the hard scorn of the 
political economist who thinks his science perfect. The writers are 
sober in their conclusions, while they look with hopefulness to see the 
future avoid many of the causes of failure which have shipwrecked 
co-operative undertakings in the past. They recognize the importance 
of the aristocratic element in industry,— brains and business skill; and 
for the present, at least, their expectations of a better understanding in 
the industrial world are concerned with profit-sharing more than with 
co-operative production proper. They have done the labor cause a great 
service in producing this impartial chronicle of failure and success. The 
volume is all compact with reliable information, and to it persons inter- 
ested in the evolution of a new industrial order may confidently resort. 
The facts and figures here abundantly given justify the hope that co-op- 
eration in its full sense of the association of producers has no inconsid- 
erable part to play in the future. 


The Modern Distributive Process. By John B. Clark and Franklin H. 
Giddings.— This slender volume contains four thoughtful studies of the 
industrial society of to-day,— two by Prof. Clark on the limits of competi- 
tion and on profits under modern conditions, and two by Mr. Giddings 
on the persistence of competition and the natural rate of wages,— the 
four being reprinted from the Political Science Quarterly, where they 
deservedly attracted much attention. The stan¢ard treatises on political 
economy started from a state of things which in many important re- 
spects no longer exists now that combinations of immense amounts of . 
capital are easy and the danger of glutting the market often imminent. 
Competition has found limits unknown before, and profits have tended 
to disappear. New forms of corporations begin to appear, and meet very 
naturally with indiscriminate denunciation. It is the great merit of 
these original papers that they study these new phases of industrial life 
calmly and judicially. The authors find that, despite the new limits set 
upon it by modern inventiveness, competition still persists; that, while 
profits threaten in one direction to disappear entirely, in another they 
unexpectedly revive; and that there is hope that the forces of enlight- 
ened public opinion and legislation will correct existing evils, when once 
the developments necessary under new conditions are allowed their nat- 
ural play. (Ginn & Co.) . 

Nobody Knows ; or Facts that are not Fictions in the Life of an Unknown. By 
A Nobody. Funk & Wagnalls. 

Mr. W. E. Barns, the editor of the Age of Steel of St. Louis, vouches 
for the substantial reality of the narrative of this remarkable book, 
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informing us that “there is a man behind the pages of this unique and 
instructive history. He is not a fictitious creation, but a substantial 
fact, wearing thick shoes, eating humble fare, and living by the sweat 
of his brow.” Readers of the trade journal just named will recognize 
in the author a frequent contributor, who writes upon the various phases 
of the labor problem with a good sense and a vigorous and picturesque 
style both equally rare in labor literature. This volume is the vivid 
record of a workman's life, spent in the sincerest labors of immediate 
helpfulness, with no desire for fame, and with a shrinking from charita- 
ble organizations rather than a zeal for them. The Nobody was a boy 
of the barracks at first, then a rustic lad with a great passion for books 
and “a considerable emphasis of care for hunchbacks, cripples, and 
people generally who were the door-mats and castaways of society.” At 
Norwich, in England, he began his manly career with a private mission 
in a loft over a stable; and to this day he has continued preaching a 
gospel of deeds, which he himself expresses in this stirring phrase: “All 
we may have of Paley, all we may know of Lardner, is not enough to 
infuse vitality into Christianity, if we find no living Christs to make it 
a practical verity. For this the world hungers, Christianity has had 
its share of printer’s ink, of painter’s brush, and Carrara marble, of 
chimes, music, and eloquence. What it wants to-day is the living copies 
of its original: less, if you will, of theological Christianity; more, or it 
dies, of every-day Christs.” This gospel the writer practised among 
sailors, soldiers, freight-handlers, among the humblest workers wherever 
fortune led him, from the Mediterranean to Dakota. Among the crowd 
of books proposing the regeneration of society by means of the mist 
general remedies, it is good to read this touching and inspiring record 
of a life devoted to modest but incessant doing of the nearest good,— 
this record, as the steward of the emigrant ship put it, of “a kind of 
private boat, sir, cruising round in a squall, and picking up such poor 
devils as fall overboard and can’t survive.” The Nobody was a very 
positive Somebody. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Die Genesis, mit Unterscheidung der Quellenschriften. Von E. 
Kautzsch und A. Socin. 

Whence comes Man, from Nature or from God? By Arthur J. Bell. 
(Highly commended by the London Inquirer. Isbister.) 

L'Idéalisme en Angleterre au XVIII* Siécle. Par Georges Lyon- 
(Alcan.) 

The last volume of the Supplement to the Real-Encyclopddie fiir 
Protestantische Theologie und Kirche has recently been issued by J. C. 
Hinrichs, of Leipzig. It contains an extremely valuable article on the 
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Talmud, by Prof. H. Strack, which gives a detailed summary of the 
sixty-three tractates of the Mischna, the like of which is nowhere else 
to be found; one on “ Preaching,” by Prof. Christlieb; and another on 
the “Salvation Army,” by Dr. Kolde. The author thinks it doubtful if 
the Salvation Army, should the principles laid down for its guidance in 
India be adopted in the United States and Europe, will have the right 
to call itself a Christian community. “A sect which already represents 
a pseudo-Christianity must inevitably be transformed by the increasing 
evolution of its syncretistic tendencies into a new religion.” 

Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, in the Inquirer, gives high praise to Dr. T. K. 
Cheyne’s new Translation and Commentary on the Psalms,— a “ delightful 
work, which ought to win the immediate gratitude of all lovers of the 
noblest devotional poetry which the world has ever produced.” The 
translation is a revision, with critical notes added, of that issued four 
years ago. Dr. Cheyne makes many corrections and conjectural readings 
in view of the corrupt state of the text, and frequently separates in the 
same psalm the probable work of two or more hands. The following 
rendering of Psalm lxxxiv. 3-7 is a good example of his felicity as a 
translator : — 

“ Even as the sparrow finds a house, 
And the swallow a nest, 
Where she lays her callow brood, 
[So have I found, even I, 
A home) by thine altars, 
O my King and my God. 
Happy are they that dwell in thy house, 
They can be always praising thee. 


“ Happy the man who has thee for a stronghold, 
(Such as are pilgrims on) the highways 
[With gladness] in their heart ! 
Passing through the balsam-vale, 
They make it a source of fountains ; 
Yea, the early rain mantles it with blessings ; 
They go from strength to strength, 
And shall appear before God in Zion.” 


The introductions and notes to the Psalms illustrate them from the 
widest range of reading in ancient and modern poetry,—“the Vedic 
hymns, the Assyrian inscriptions, the early poets of Arabia and the 
Koran, Sophocles, Dante, Milton, Goethe, Browning, Newman, and many 
another, supply an abundant variety of parallels in thought and expres- 
sion.” The votes are also hermeneutic, but theological questions mostly 
lie over to be treated in the Bampton Lecture of next year. “ He prac- 
tically abandons the attempt to assign any Psalms to David,” his words 
being: “ Ewald acknowledges only eleven entire Psalms and some frag- 
ments of Psalms as Bavidic. ...The probability is that Ewald’s is the 
most conservative view of the headings at present tenable. Need I add 
that I merely record bis position without either indorsing it or attach- 
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ing any special weight to his authority?” “In some of those which 
Ewald most emphatically attributed to the royal poet, Dr. Cheyne finds 
Israel the speaker. ... It is the church-nation, or the church within the 
nation, whose sorrows and triumphs are depicted in so many of these 
poems. This is not really any recent discovery (though it has been 
lately paraded as a novelty by Dr. Smend). All readers of Reuss’s 
volume on the Psalms, in his great work on the Bible, will remember 
how happily he applied this key to many compositions which might at 
first sight appear strongly impressed with the stamp of special individual 
experience. Sometimes the ancient editors have themselves revealed 
the secret, as in the addition at the end of Psalm xxv., when the 
alphabetical order is complete,— 


* Redeem Israel, O God, 
Out of all his troubles.’ 


Sometimes it can only be inferred from the psalm itself, as in Psalm li.” 
History and Biography. 

Les Trois Carnots: Histoire de Cent Ans 1789-1888. Par M. Drey- 
fous. (Biographies of the famous Lazare Carnot of French Revolution- 
ary times, his son Hippolyte, and his grandson Sadi-Carnot, President 
of the Republic. M. Dreyfous, publisher.) 

Correspondence between Wagner and Liszt, 1841-61. Translated 
from the German by Dr. Francis Hueffer. (This correspondence is said 
to give a deeper insight into the character and aspirations of Wagner 
than any existing biography.) 

Miscellaneous. 

L’Architecture Romane. Par Edouard Corroyer. (A history of the 
so-called “ Roman” style of architecture in the Middle Ages. Quantin.) 

Self-help One Hundred Years Ago. By George J. Holyoake. (A his- 
tory of the infancy of co-operation. Sonnenschein.) 

German Socialism and Ferdinand Lassalle. By W.H. Dawson. (A 
biographical history of German Socialism during this century. Sonnen- 
schein.) 

The New British Constitution and its Master-builders. By the Duke 
of Argyll. (D. Douglas.) 

The Land System of Ireland. By William O’Connor Morris. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.) 

Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great 
Britain. By S. Halkett and Rev. J. Laing. (Fourth and last volume 
of this valuable book of reference.) 

Political Economy: An Elementary Text-book of Economics and 
Commerce. By E.C. K.Gonner. (A good manual, fuller than Jevons’s 
Primer and less difficult than Marshall’s Economics of Industry. Sutton.) 

A Companion to “In Memoriam.” By Elizabeth R. Chapman. (A 
lucid prose version of Tennyson’s great poem. Macmillan.) 
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RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Parish Lectures on the Prayer Book. By W.A.Snively,D.D. (Whit- 
taker.) . 

A Library of American Literature from the Earliest Settlement to the 
Present Time. Compiled and edited by E. C. Stedman and E. M. 
Hutchinson. (To fill ten volumes: the matter consists of extracts only. 
C. L. Webster & Co.) 

Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought. By F. Max 
Miiller. (Open Court Publishing Company.) 

The Spirit of Beauty. By Henry W. Parker. (A volume of attrac- 
tive essays, scientific and esthetic. Alden.) 

Face to Face with the Mexicans. By Fanny C. Gooch. (A very 
thorough and readable book, based on seven years’ residence. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert.) 

The Federalist. (Issued in a convenient form, from Mr. H. C. Lodge’s 
edition of Hamilton’s Works. Putoams.) 

History of the United States and its People. By Edward Eggleston. 
(A good popular history. Appleton.) 

A Short History of the Secession War. By Rossiter Johnson. (Tick- 
nor.) 

The Tariff History of the United States. By F. W. Taussig. (Put- 
nams.) 

Newspaper Libel. A Handbook for the Press. By S. Merrill. 
(Ticknor.) 

An Iceland Fisherman. By Pierre Loti. (A fine novel of Breton life. 
By M. Julien Viaud. Gottsberger.) 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers complete their issue of Landor’s prose writ- 
ings with a volume of miscellanies entitled The Pentameron.—— We are 
glad to see that the demand for George Meredith’s novels is such as to 
have led to a popular edition.—— Miss Isabel F. Hapgood has translated, 
in a very faithful and satisfactory way, Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de 
Paris and The Toilers of the Sea, which T. Y. Crowell & Co. send forth 
in admirable form. Ninety-three, By Order of the King (L’ Homme qui Rit), 
and History of a Crime will follow, and complete an edition of Hugo's 
works in every respect excellent.—— Balzac’s Magic Skin (La Peau de 
Chagrin) is the latest volume of Miss Wormeley’s fine series of transla- 
tions from the “ Comédie Humaine,” which Roberts Brothers are pub. 
lishing The Old Testament Student, under the vigorous editing of 
Prof. W. R. Harper, continues to improve on its good record. The 
issue for September begins a New Testament Supplement of forty 
inductive Bible studies on the life of Jesus, based on the Gospel of Mark. 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


SEPTEMBER. 
The Practical Treatment of the Problem of the Country Church. By John Tunis. 


+) 

The Gladstone-Ingersoll Controversy: The Church its own Witness. By Cardinal 
Manning. (North American Review.) . 

Studies of Factory Life: Among the Women. By Lillie B. Chace Wyman. (At- 
lantic a) 

Religion’s Gain from Science. By T. T. Menge. eves.) 

Rhetorical Pessimism. By C. C. rett. ( d against a tendency visible in 
the writi of Prof. Huxley, Miss Cobbe, and Dr. Hedge to exaggerate the amount 
of pain and suffering in nature. Forum.) 

The Knights of Labor. Francis A. Walker. (A study of the causes of the 
decline of the organization. New Princeton Keview.) 

State Socialism. By John Rae. (Contem wy Review. The same subject is 
treated by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu in an article, the first of a series, on the Modern 
State and its Functions, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for August 15.) 

Belief and Conduct. By Leslie Stephen. ey Ce ) 

Irish Home Rule and its — . A. Freeman. (A discriminating de- 
fence of the plan. New Princeton le 

Economic and Social Aspect of Trusts. By George Gunton. (Political Science 
a aa See also the Andover Review for August for an article by Morrison I. 

wift, on the same general subject.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Law of Equivalents in its Relation to Political and Social Ethics. By Edward 
Payson. 8vo. pp. 306. $2.00. 

Zury: The Meanest Man in Spring County. A Novel of Western Life. 

The McVeys (an ——. y Joseph Kirkland. 

Monadnock and Other Sketches in Verse. By J. E. Nesmith. 

Lee & Shepard. 

Good Company Series: Fireside Saints, Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast Talks, and Other 
Papers, 7 Douglas Jerrold, now first collected.— The Wishing-Cap Papers. By Leigh 
Hunt.— Broken Lights: An Inquiry into the Present Condition and Future Pros- 
pects of Religious Faith,— Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe. 50 cts. each. 

From the Unitarian Sunday School Society, Boston. 

Lessons on the Old Testament. By Rev. George F. Piper. Part I. 

A Hand-book of Temperance. By Charles F. Dole. 

From Damrell & Upham, Boston. 
The Love that is unto Life. A Sermon. By Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D. Preached 
at Kennebunk before the Maine Unitarian Conference, Tuesday evening, June 12, 1888. 
From the Thompson Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
The Comiog Creed of the World. By Frederick Gerhard. Price $2.00. 
From D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
The Manual Training School, comeehins, a full statement of its Aims, Methods, 
and Results. By C. M. Woodward, A.B., Ph.D. Price $2.00. 
From W. B. Clarke & Co., Boston, 
Sermons for All Sects. By Caleb D. Bradlee. 
From George Sherwood & Co., Chicago. 
The Virtues and their Reasons. A System of Ethics for Society and Scbools. 


Price $1.35. 
From the Magazine of Western History, New York. 
Vol. VIIL., No. 5, for September, 1888, containing an article by Hon. George W. 
Julian, on Webster and Blaine: Historical Justice. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Miss Lou. By E. P. Roe. Price $1.50.— For sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Emanuel Swedenborg, Servus Domini. By John Bigelow. Price 50 cts. 
Essays on Practical Politics. By Theodore Roosevelt. Price 75 cts.—For sale 
by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


From Williams & Norgate, London. 


(G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Universal Christ, and Other Sermons. By Charles » LL.D. 





